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Gold, Lind, Sylva 


Your collection of the world’s best Glads is surely not 
° complete, if you are lacking our Big Trio: 


Gold, Jenny Lind and Carmen Sylva 


We have now, for the first time, stock enough to be 
able to offer planting sizes and bulblets of these three 
prize winners at very moderate prices. Also 
some numbers 2 and 3 left yet. 


And we have many other Beauties that you cannot 
well afford to be without. Our 1925 catalog 
tells you all about them. 


Better keep an eye on Decorah! 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257-A - Decorah, Iowa 
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IRIS GEO. N. SMITH 
PEONIES — 
PHLOX 





Wellesley Hille, 82, Mass. 




















GLADIOLI 


Choicest Varieties and Latest Introductions 


SUCH AS 
DUCHESS OF YORK Mr. C. P. ALKEMADE 
EARLY SUNRISE OBELISQUE 
FLAMING SWORD ORANGE QUEEN 
IMPERATOR PURPLE PERFECTION 
JACOBA VAN BEIEREN RED STAR 
LENE GRAETZ VEILCHENBLAU 
, OFFERED BY 
J. HEEMSKERK 


care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM, - ~ HOLLAND 


Descriptive Price-list free om application. 
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BEEBE’S GLADIOLI 


UDGING from orders received to Octo- 
ber 10, I do not believe there will be 
enough stock of E. J. Shaylor, Anna Eber- 
ius and Rose Glory to go around this year. 
If you are interested in these send for my 
latest price-list now. Iam offering a long 
list of the world’s best Gladioli and you 
should have my list which will be sent free 
on request. 


E. R. BEEBE, ALTOONA, IOWA 


Calcium, N.Y, | 
January, 1995 % 















































BETTER PLANTS --by Farr 


1925 Edition 
as the name indicates, contains only the best varieties of 
perennials and shrubs for every growing garden. Surely you 
will like to read about them. 


Irises Delphiniums 


Chrysanthemums 
Peonies Philadelphus Lilacs 

and many other species and varieties which have been ad- 

mitted to this book only after very careful tests. You'll be 

proud to grow such plants in your garden. 

Better Plants by Farr—our catalogue, is a guide for 

small and large garden owners. It will help you to select the 

best plants. A free copy will be sent to FLOWER GROWER 

readers. 

BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave., -- Wyomissing, Penna. 
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) This new kind 
of Catalog 
FREE to 


“The Star Guide to Good Roses” makes rose-growing | 
easier, every step of the way. It contains all that was best 
in our previous catalogs--plus the new Index, Mr. Pyle’s own 
creation, which describes America’s 100 best roses, as 
selected by the experts. 


Write today for your copy of the new “Guide”, 100 inter- 
esting pages—18 in color. Read how we analyzed and tested 
hundreds of American roses. Read how we picked the 100 
best. Write today—your copy of the new “Guide” is 
ready, FREE! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
* telsteen * 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 63 West Grove. Pa 


“STAR” ROSES BLOOM OR WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


»d as second-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at 
— “Calsion, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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N THE more than 5,000 acres. bor- 
dering on the southern end of Lake 
Michigan and included in the tract 
of wild land known as the Indiana 
Sand Dunes, there is a wonderful va- 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


the pond bog or marsh in or near 
which they grow. 

Ponds in hilly regions, unless fed 
by streams or springs and with out- 
lets which will carry away much of 


Some Water Loving Dune Flowers 


4 
former open water pond becomes a 
rush and Cat-tail marsh, then a wet 
prairie, and later, dry enough for 
pasturage or cultivation. This is the 
inevitable fate of most ponds. As 
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riety of surface formation. The long 
f and high sand ridges, more or less 
timbered, run approximately parallel 
with the lake shore, the more recently 
formed ones being nearest the lake; 
so between these there is a cor- 
responding series of valleys, inter- 
dunal ponds with no outlets, swales, 
marshes, bogs, wet prairies and low 
forested tracts. These conditions 
make for different species of aquatic 
flora in swales, ponds and marshes, 
a such plants vary with the age of 
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A small lake in the Dune region 
Too deep for Lilies but there are many aquatic plants along its shores 


the debris of decaying vegetation, 
sooner or later disappear. They fill 
up with soil washed from the hills by 
rains; with the rank vegetable growth, 
which failing to decompose before the 
growth of the following season, forms 
a mat on the surface and, as it de- 
cays, it sinks; and thus, year by year, 
the bottom of the pond is raised. In 
our region this process is greatly 
hastened by the growth of sphagnum 
moss which rapidly forms a thick 
growth of peat; until finally, the 








the water becomes more shallow most 
of the first flora disappears and its 
place is taken by other plants better 
adapted to the changed conditions. 
In our region, as the ponds vary in 
age so is their flora different in vari- 
eties. 

In the writer’s former contributions 
published in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
many flowers such as Pitcher Plants, 
Lady’s Slippers and some other Or- 
chids; Jewell Weed and some other 
water blooming plants; were men- 
































































area, and which is still covered with 
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tioned with some detail; and these a few inches of water, the surface be- shape, nearly erect and flat 
together with many inconspicuous ing visible in a few spots only. How- near the base where they " in leave 
water flora of negligible interest, will ever, a sand causeway—the com- clasp the stem; in the latifoli ~ botte 
be left out of this story. mencement of a new highway—has are about an inch wide. The. he. place 
At a certain stage of progress to- been constructed across the more than smooth, stout and without bran h whic 
ward swamp, wet prairie or dry land, half mile of its width, and this brings has near the top two cylindrica] fi but 1 
our ponds reach the Cat-tail and Bul- one close to the Cat-tails and exposes _ clusters through which the stem of large 
In 
= 
Lily Pond—The Dunes : as 
White Pond Lily 

— inane ~ ‘ : - F — — (Sagittaria tuberosa) oa 
rush stage; an ese plants, except a great variety of growths benea e . was : 
where the water is too deep for them, _ tall canaaiien. ’ + sage je ms cylinder, which is} whic 
often grow so closely together as to | nd ty ~ ape sh is separated from the J most 
over-shadow and conceal or extermi- F CAT-TAILS there are two vari- he oe ort space of bare stem J scap 
nate all other pond vegetation, at least eties, (Typha latifolia and T. an- Dears the staminate or male flowers} soft 
and after they have performed their} mar: 
function, this cylinder usually drie § more 
up and falls off. The lower cylinder, § icle 
crowded with myriads of pistillate} open 
flowers, spreads and swells until itis} half 
six to eight inches long and about anf gree 

inch thick, and when the seed is per- 
fected, bursts allowing the winds to Th 
carry the almost microscopic seeds calar 
dune 
with 
grov 
Ur 
grow 
we f 
plant 
Cons 
leaf 
bilis 
gust; 
the | 
sure 
varie 
TI 
from 
from 
shap 
othe: 
Broad-leaved Arrowhead (Sagittaria latifolia) and Narrow- flows 
leaved Arrowhead (S. Angustifolia) growing near together to tr 
eral 
so far as it appears to an ordinary gustifolia). These differ little except Pe gh. each 
observer. in size, the latter being smaller and me thre 
A few weeks ago the writer visited in every way more delicate. Each has’ with their silken sails, far and WO The 
a Cat-tail swamp which but a few a long, leafless and hollow or pithy over the surrounding marsh or “@ with 
years ago was a shallow lake of open stem, which, springing from the rich other ponds. lowe 
water of more than a hundred acres in mud, rises to the height of six to eight When the writer was a boy mudl ters 
feet or more. The leaves are sword- use was made of the dried Cat-lg cles, 
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They were used for chair- 
pottoms, and coopers utilized them to 
lace between the staves of barrels 
which were to be made water-tight, 
put man-invented substitutes are now 


largely employed for this. 


leaves. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


much in number. The flowers in the 
latifolia differ little if any from the 
former, but the long, slender, sagittate 
leaves are more attractive. 


ANOTHER of our pond flowers is the 
Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cor- 

















Cat-tail (Typha latifolia) 


In large areas of this and some 
other ponds are many species of the 
rush family; but these are so numer- 
ous in variety that I have not at- 
tempted to identify any except the 
Common Bul-rush (Juncus effusus), 
which if not the most common is the 
most conspicuous and plentiful. The 
scape is solid with a spongy pith, 
soft and striate, reaching, in our rich 
marshes a height of four feet or 
more; bearing a loose, spreading pan- 
icle which protrudes from a fissure 
opening in the side of the stem about 
half way up. The flowers are small, 
green and numerous. 


The Sweet Flag or Calamus (Acorus 
calamus), I have not found in the 
dune region, though I was familiar 
with it when a boy in Ohio, and it 
grows in some places near Chicago. 


Under the Rushes, Cat-tails and tall 
growths of these ponds and marshes, 
we find a great number of flowering 
plants which flourish in the water. 
Conspicuous among these is the Broad- 
leaf Arrowhead (Sagittaria varia- 
bilis); also the Narrow-leaf (S. an- 
gustifolia). So variable, however, are 
the leaves of the former that I am not 
sure but some of them may be a sub- 
variety, called by Wood, S. obtusa. 

The leaves of the larger plant are 
from three inches to a foot long, are 
from arrowhead to halberd and heart- 
shaped, some acutely pointed and 
others very obtuse at the top. The 
flower scapes are from three inches 
to two feet long, with flowers in sev- 
eral whorls of three white flowers 
each about an inch broad. There are 
three rounded and separated petals. 

he upper flowers are staminate and 
with bright yellow centers, while the 
lower pistillate ones have dark cen- 
ters which later become seed recepta- 
cles. The stamens and pistils vary 








data), which extends from the edges 
of the pond or ditch to deeper water. 
The single leaf of each plant is cor- 
date, long and obtuse—sometimes 
nearly arrowhead-shaped; very smooth 
and glossy, about seven inches long 
and one and a half to three inches 
wide; standing well out of the water 
on a thick, smooth stem. At the top 
of the flower stem is a raceme of ir- 
regular size in which are closely set 
flowers of a beautiful blue color. The 
perianth is two-lipped and each lip 
three-cleft. These flowers often stand 
in a single rank at the edge of a ditch 
or pond, and are very attractive. 


Of the White Water Lily (Nym- 
phaea), we have perhaps two vari- 
eties. One of them I have concluded 
is the S. tuberosa, as I have detected 
no odor nor have I seen the purple 
tinge accredited to the 8S. odorata. 
The smaller-leafed I have seen in some 
of the ponds may be the latter. The 
N. tuberosa is found.sparsely in ponds 
in the eastern part of the dune tract, 
but toward the west where small lakes 
and ponds have water during the 
whole season, they are very plenti- 
ful. The leaves and flower stems 
spring from tuberous roots in the 
mud at the bottom of the pond or 
sluggish watercourse, and reach to the 
surface, where they float, except when 
raised by the wind, which makes them 
very difficult to photograph on ac- 
count of the water flowing over the 
leaves and distorting detail; though 
one day when strong puffs of wind 
were raising the leaves I made a 
snap-shot which was fairly good. The 
flowers rest lightly on the water, are 
large, four to six inches in diameter, 
and pure white with yellow centers 
from which the numerous white rays 
extend. There are four to five sepals, 
numerous petals. They are great 
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favorites with automobile tourists and 
visitors, but, fortunately, few of our 
ponds have boats, and the depth of 
the water and mud are a protection. 
Where more accessible, they have 
nearly disappeared. 


The Yellow Pond Lily (Nupar 
averna), is found in some of our ponds 
and sluggish streams. It is attrac- 
tive at a distance on account of its 
bright yellow color, but no favorite, 
as it never opens, and the leaves 
though large and shiny on the upper 
side, are covered with a dirty slime 
on the lower. It is on a stout, hollow 
stem, and stands well above the water ; 
the three outer petals are yellow in- 
side and the inner ones are also yel- 
low. 


Not abundant but to be found in 
a few very wet marshes and some- 
times at the margins of ponds and 
ditches, we have the Common Blue 
Flag (Iris versicolor). The stem is 
one to two or more feet high, acute 
on one side and often branched, bear- 
ing several flowers which are large 
and showy. The sepals are spatulate, 
purple, neither bearded nor crested, 
but the broad claw is handsomely vari- 
gated with green, yellow, and white, 
and has purple lines. The style is 
short, with three petaloid stigmas 
bifurcated at the end, purple and vio- 
let with the stigmas beneath them. 


We have also a few varieties of 
Blue-eyed Grasses, classified with the 
Iris, but I have not identified them. 


Of the odd and attractive plants 
which grow in the marshes, ponds 
and wet meadows, and have not been 
before mentioned in these stories, 
one of the strangest is Eryngium yuc- 
cifolia—called Rattlesnake Master in 
Prof. Downing’s book, but no common 
name is given in the botanies I have. 
It is found sparsely in wet meadows, 
and while its clusters of small white 
flowers at the top of branching stems 
from two to four feet high, are not 
attractive, the structure of the plant 
itself, and its strangely colored leaves, 
are so suggestive of desert growth as 
to be startling. It is found only in 
wet meadows, and, while it belongs to 
Order Umbelworts it is very like some 
members of the Palm family, espe- 
cially the Yucca or Spanish Bayonet 
of our desert regions. The leaves are 
one and a half to two feet long of 
whitish-blue, broadly linear, palm- 
veined, fringed with a few hairs, and 
have soft spines. The bracts are also 
tipped with spines. 





We have in hand still another arti- 
cle on the wild flowers of the Indiana 
Dune region, and Brother Robinson 
has promised several more. No more 
complete series of articles on wild 
flowers has appeared in print, and 
many readers have written us of their 
appreciation. Articles about the geol- 
ogy and general physical features of 
the region will be included in the 
series before it is ended. 


AVE you still in your possession 
a year’s file of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and wouldn’t you like 


to have it bound with the index 
into an attractive reference volume? 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


BY JESSIE B. DIXON 


too.* There are two ways to deal with 
this, either to cut off the advertise- 
ments at the edge of the printing, thus 
leaving a stub in the finished work 
or no stub and to paste the loose 














Simple Bookbinding in the Home 


inches apart, five makes 


binding. 





a Stronger 


Thread the sewing frame y; 
white linen thread (fig. 3), If ke 
grooves are two inches apart, thread 




















Fig. 2 In Clamps 


This you can do if you are willing to 
take the time and trouble, as the few 
materials needed are usually found 
about the house. 


The important thing in binding is 
the sewing frame. This is made of 
wood and the size as shown in Fig. 1 
is as follows: Base 18 x 8 x 1 inch, 
Crossbar 18 x 14% x %, uprights 6 x 
1% x %. The space between the up- 
rights on the crossbar and base should 
be marked off in inches and finishing 
nails driven in all but a quarter of 
an inch. On these nails the frame is 
threaded (Fig. 3). The size of the 
frame is optional but the dimensions 
given are just large enough to make 
a frame that will take THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

With the twelve numbers at hand, 
the first step is to take out the staples, 
remove the advertising matter and 
save two or three of the covers. In 
removing some advertising unfortu- 
nately some reading matter will come 








leaves to the next ones. My prefer- 
ence is for the stub if there are not 
too many. Care must be taken at this 
stage not to lose any of the leaves or 
misplace the sections, as each month’s 
number is now known. 


Get two clean boards about the size 
of the pages and place the sections be- 
tween as shown in Fig. 2, backs and 
tops being flush with the boards. 
Place a clamp at each end and screw 
tight. With pencil and rule mark 
across the back every two inches from 
top to bottom and with a fine saw 
cut a groove % inch deep through 
boards and backs of sections. For 
THE FLOWER GROWER there will be 
five grooves after allowing two or 
more inches top and bottom. Four 
grooves may be used, these being three 





*To secure consecutive page numbers it is 
necessary to include some advertising, but this 
does no harm. In fact some readers want all 
the ads bound in too. (See any issue of THE 
FLoweR GROWER to note system of paging.) 

EDITOR 





on nails two inches apart, up ani 
down backwards and forwards thre 
to five times depending upon the thick 
ness of the thread. Keep thread taut 
while doing this and fasten the enéi 














securely. 


Fig. 5 Sewing Complete 
With a tape needle and 


long thread we are now ready to & 


(Fig. 4). 
The first section is the index. Pla 
it on the base of the sewing fra 
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and with the saw grooves 
the threads of 7 frame. 
e sections together, one- 

a eeaat tie on the baseboard and 
oe other half held up to permit the 
sing back and forward of the 
Peedle An easy way to hold this 
half up is to run a stiff wire in front 
it the uprights and behind the threads 
including the half section. A small 
nail driven in the uprights about two 
inches from the top will hold the wire 


in place. 


face down 
fitting into 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


printer who will trim it for you. 

We have now come to the final stage, 
which is making the cover, (Fig. 6). 
Get two pieces of cardboard of a kind 
that will not easily crack; cut the 
width the same as the volume, and the 
length a quarter inch longer. For 


the back take a piece of heavy paper 
such as found on catalogues, cut the 
width of the back of the unbound 
volume, and length of long edge of the 
cardboard you have just cut, which 
will be about 12 x % inch in size, 














Fig. 6 Making the Cover 


Take the needle and thread and 
fasten the end to a nail near the first 
groove and pass needle through the 
hole (groove) and draw through the 
surplus thread. Put needle into the 
next hole and bring it out on one side 
of threads of frame and put back 
into the same hole but on the other 
side thus looping the threads of the 
frame, continue till the section is all 
sewn, when the needle must come to 
the outside. The wire holding up the 
half section is now withdrawn, and 
the next section put in place and the 
sewing commenced from the opposite 
end, working to and fro till the sec- 
tions are all sewn in. 

With the completion of the sewing, 
(Fig. 5), the unbound volume is re- 
moved from the frame by cutting the 
threads, leaving them as long as pos- 
sible. Place again between the boards, 
seeing that the back extends a quarter 
inch and clamp tightly. Tie the 
threads across the back tightly. Have 
at hand a piece of white muslin or 
similar material the same size as the 
back and white paper a little larger. 
Coat the back with LePage’s glue, 
place on the muslin, and over this the 
paper, and press all together very 
firmly with the fingers. Allow to dry, 
and when dry remove as much of the 
paper as possible. 

_Again apply muslin and paper, this 
time the muslin must extend an inch 
on both long edges, these extensions 
are later glued to the cover. If you 
wish to have the leaves of your volume 
uniform you should now take it to a 


next take a piece of sateen, any dark 
color, an inch or two larger. Paste 
the heavy paper securely to the cen- 
tre of the wrong side of the sateen 
and put in press. 

When this is done the surplus sateen 
at the two narrow edges is folded over 
and pasted down onto the heavy paper. 
The sateen back is now glued to the 
cardboard covers. Spread a swath 
of glue down one long edge of each 
cardboard and with the sateen back 
laid on the table wrong side up lay 
down the glued edges, one on each side 
of the stiff paper already pasted to the 
sateen, and about an eighth of an 
inch away. A good half inch of the 
sateen should be attached to the cards. 

Personal taste may be considered 
in covering the cardboards (front and 
back covers). Paper or a fabric will 
both make a good looking cover, and 
one is just as easily put on as the 
other. Secure two pieces of thick 
clean brown paper of good quality. 
Paste each on smoothly allowing a 
margin of the sateen to show when 
finished and turn in surplus paper 
on the inside of cover. Fig. 6 shows 
the inside of the cover ready to be at- 
tached to the unbound volume. 

To attach to cover, spread a swath 
of glue on the carboard at edge run- 
ning along the sateen (wrong side). 
With volume in left hand and cover 
on table, place back in centre of sateen 
and allow muslin extensions to fall 
on glued surfaces. Smooth out and 
cover temporarily with clean paper. 
Place in press of boards, allowing 
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sateen back to extend slightly, and 
clamp. 

The inside cover and a fly leaf of 
any plain paper is the finishing touch. 
With this the necessary work of bind- 
ing is complete. The outer cover may 
be made attractive by pasting on the 
name THE FLOWER GROWER, the year, 
the volume number and one of the 
pictures, all cut from one of the maga- 
zine covers. 

Paste and glue should be used where 
called for; and after applying either, 
always allow the work to dry under 
pressure if possible. 


I would advise anyone undertaking 
this work for the first time, to bind 
a magazine, or rebind a book, smaller 
in every way than THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It is easier to do, and the 
experience gained will be valuable; 
as will also the dissecting of the anat- 
omy of a well made book. 





As pointed out editorially this 
month, bookbinding is an art worth 
knowing and most people would be 
benefited by at least moderate practice 
in this work. To a person mechanically 
inclined, the details are easily acquired 
and there is no limit to the artistic 
ability which one may develop. 





Tulips Failing to Bloom 


Tulips are pretty sure to bloom the 
first year. In case they do not, it 
may be due to moles tunneling under 
them; to mice eating them; to too 
heavy a mulch smothering them; to 
planting so shallow that the frost 
heaved them out; or possibly the 
ground was too wet, or the bulbs im- 
mature. 

Failure the second season might be 
due to any of these reasons, but there 
are two additional possibilities attend- 
ing the second year. If the bulb 
when planted the first year was a 
fully developed mother-bulb, it may 
have split into a large number of 
bulbs too immature to bloom. This 
is not likely, however, as there is al- 
most sure to be one of good blooming 
size. If, however, the bud is picked 
or destroyed while small, division is 
excessive. If the blossom is left on 
until the seedpod forms, there is but 
little division. Picking the blossom as 
soon as open gives both good increase 
and fair-sized bulbs. 

The other trouble, and I believe it 
the most common cause of Tulip fail- 
ure the second year, is white grubs 
in the soil. These eat the feeding- 
roots off from underneath the bulbs 
at blooming time and the bulb cannot 
complete its development. As it has 
already divided, the divisions are too 
small and weak to bloom the following 
year. These grubs are a hard pest to 
fight. Frequent turning of the soil, 
with some hungry chickens at hand, 
is about the surest way to get them 
out of the soil. Deep spading just 
before Winter also is a help. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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The Raising of Seedling Dahlias 


BY J. T. WEST, (In Bulletin of The Dahlia Society of California) 


growing any flower as a specialty 

must, before very long, become a 
raiser of new varieties from _ seed. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction about 
having something that our neighbor has 
not, and it can only be obtained by rais- 
ing seedlings. Perhaps, of all flowers 
that can be raised from seed, the Dahlia 
affords most excitement, tempered by 
some joys, and many sorrows. 

Raising seedling Dahlias is not so dif- 
ficult as some think. The chief obstacle 
is getting the seed; once that is obtained 
we are on the high road to success. Good 
seed cannot be bought (unless at quite 
prohibitive rates), and bad seed is not 
worth sowing, for disappointment is in- 
evitable. To save Dahlia seed, great 
thought and constant care are necessary; 
it is not enough to go over the plants 
about the end of September or October, 
and pick off the pods believing them to 
be full of seed, when, as a matter of fact, 
they may not contain even one. 

Many of the best varieties produce 
very small and few pods (they damp 
off) ; and good seed in even less quantity. 
This is especially the case with the 
Cactus varieties, which have a way of 
producing seed at the base of the florets. 
Many raisers think that from the seeds 
produced in this way the most refined 
flowers are obtained, but generally the 
little that is formed is found at the 
apex of the pod, where the flower be- 
comes single or open-eyed. Here seed 
will be found which is long, narrow, and 
possibly very weak; this must be taken 
great care of. Some raisers say that 
their seedlings are obtained after very 
careful hybridization and scientific treat- 
ment. It may be so, but my experience 
does not support their view. I will not 
attempt to discourage any amateur, but 
say that, in my opinion, we are all in 
the hands of fickle fortune. I have seen 
thousands of seedlings raised, and per- 
haps not one worth looking at. On an- 
other occasion, perhaps, from a score 
the raiser may be fortunate enough to 
secure a couple of good ones. If one 
can devote a house to save seed in, 
perhaps there may be something in hy- 
bridization, but the Dahlia grown out 
of doors, does not lend itself to cross 
fertilization. To produce seed success- 
fully it is necessary that all the florets 
should drop easily, but when the weather 
is dry, the florets shrivel up, instead of 
dropping, and when it is wet or dewy 
they fall profusely in the open air. Now, 
in crossing for seed it would be necessary 
to cover up completely the flowers that 
were fertilized in order to keep off flies, 
etc. The dew is thus prevented from 
damping the petals, so that they cannot 
drop, and even if they do, by being en- 
closed they lie ‘around the neck of the 
flower and rot it through. Further, in 
spite of every precaution, the bloom will 
be visited by night-working insects, 
which crawl up the stems (if they do 
not fly) and visit the flowers. All chance 
of a successful cross is thereby soon 
spoiled. The thrip is one of the worst, 


Teo enthusiastic amateur gardener 


for it may be in the flower doing mis- 
chief, yet practically unperceived. Am- 
ateurs can try hybridization, but I say 
it will hardly be worth the trouble, pa- 
tience, and perseverance necessary to 
secure success; our work as raisers must 
be with the Dahlia as we find it. 

For a grower to be a good raiser three 
things are required: firstly, a high ideal 
steadfastly aimed at; secondly, room to 
grow seedlings a first and second year 
in addition to his named varieties; 
thirdly, self-denial and patience. He 
must retain his best blooms to produce 
seed instead of cutting them to beat a 
rival exhibitor. The blooms that will 
win a prize will probably be ones to pro- 
duce good seed. The earlier blooms have 
time to ripen their seed, but the late 
ones very rarely, on account of frost. 

We are sometimes told that first rate 
novelties are obtained simply by sowing 
seed—in fact, that it is very easy to 
raise new varieties. But according to 
my experience, to obtain from the year- 
ling bed two per cent. worth keeping is 
good. Unfortunately many of the most 
promising of these will prove to be 
worthless when tried a second year, 
while the variety that was saved to fill 
up an odd corner turns out to be a very 
good one. 

We may get one good variety out of 
fifty yearlings, or we may get one out 
of a thousand. If we get two out of a 
thousand we have done very well. 

As I have said, the seed is usually 
found at the apex of the pod, and it will 
be very necessary to go over the pods 
frequently and see that no decaying mat- 
ter is lodging there, otherwise the whole 
pod may be lost. Take this precaution, 
especially if the weather be wet, or a 
very damp atmosphere prevails. 

When frost is imminent, cut all seed 
pods with about one foot of the stem, 
and dry gradually. After some time the 
seeds can be taken out one by one, but 
do not despair if there are but two or 
three seeds in a pod, and those perhaps 
very light and thin, for the better vari- 
eties are generally produced from thin 
seeds. After the seed is secured, put it 
in a tin box or glass bottle, where it 
is safe from mice, and keep it in a cool, 
dry place, looking occasionally to see that 
it is not growing mouldy. 

About March the seed can be sown in 
shallow boxes or pans. If placed in 
gentle heat, the seedlings will begin to 
appear in about ten days, coming up 
often irregularly, in ones and twos, dur- 
ing the next month or six weeks. Re- 
move the larger seedlings into pots or 
other boxes as they grow, taking great 
care of the small and late ones, for it 
is better to lose fifty of the largest than 
five of the small ones, which are in- 
variably the best. 

About the end of May plant out in 
rows like cabbage plants, a foot or more 
apart, according to the room at disposal, 
giving water if the weather be very dry. 
From this time not much trouble need be 
taken with them except keeping the 
ground free from weeds. After about 
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two months some will be comince : 
flower—generally a rough lot. Be ante 
tember most will be either in flowe 
coming into flower. Do not be in te 
great a hurry to go amongst them to 
pull up or to mark as a promising y 
riety, for in so doing, mistakes are ben 
to be made. Some varieties do not Ft 
play their true character until late ; 
the season. When it is necessary to 
amongst them, harden your heart A. 
pull up all that are not an improvement 
in color, form, or petal, but watch fo: 
all breaks, for it is in these that the 
future of the Dahlia will lie. Do he 
be overburdened with a lot of Varieties: 
choose only the best, destroying al] else: 
have patience, and remember that all 
things come to the man who can wai 
- e raisers of seedling Dahlias have 
o do. 





Borers in Dahlias 


During the past two seasons my 
small garden has been very much 
infested with borers, mostly the 
Dahlias. At the end of this ges. 
son I had hopes of clearing 
patch of the pest, but last week when 
taking up the bulbs, I noticed on every 
stalk a nest of borers away down, just 
above the clump, in the cup of the 
stalk, a nest of squirming borers, 
which disclosed a very good place for 
hibernating, as I had been in the 
habit of leaving about four or five 
inches of stalk on the clump. I cut 
down to below the hollow and burned 
the stalk immediately. 

As I had never read about just that 
place for nests, I pass it along for 
some of those who, like myself, had 
not looked for them in just that loca- 
tion. 

HuGo G. GOTTLICH 





To Increase Hyacinths 


Hyacinths, grown year after year, 
will give some increase by natural di- 
vision of the bulb. 

For a more rapid increase, just be 
fore planting the bulb, bore a hole up 
through the center of the bottom, so 
as to cut out the incipient bud. The 
hole need not be large, and should not 
infringe on the basal ring, the bound- 
ary line between bottom and side of 
the bulb. 

A bulb so treated cannot bloom, of 
course, nor will it make a heavy leaf- 
growth. When taken up at digging 
time there will be found on the base 
between the bulb-layers a number of 
little pearly bulbs. These require 
growing for several years to bring 
them to full blooming size, but there 
may be from fifteen to forty in a bulb 
of good size. . 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





The growing of Dahlia seedlings is 
told about on this page. There is m0 
more interesting pursuit than the 
growing of seedling flowers of aly 
kind. There is a fascination about 
it which holds the interest of the 
student. 
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The Texas “Bird of Paradise” 


(The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher) 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


to birds that I see grace and charm 
in a _— — = 

d beauty now whe 
are fault. Having this love for the 
feathered tribe it is indeed fortunate 
to be where the eye is feasted with 
ehangeful color and beauty along this 


line. 
since beauty, color, and grace 

a Rees of the given attributes of at- 
traction among the smaller birds, we 
may easily admit the Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher to be in a class all his own 
and to wrest some of the laurels from 
the Southern Queen of song, the 
Mocking Bird. It is admitted there 
are a number of different families in 
the Flycatcher tribe, but few are 
really worthy of mention, but the 
Scissor-tails. 

In shape they are racily built with 
slender bodies and long divided tails 
that balance the body when flying or 
sitting. An old bird without this 
necessary appendage is pitifully help- 
less. As illustration, one day a small 
friend of mine wanted to see the 
babies in a nest built in the very top 
of the windmill tower. When he had 
climbed the ladder to the nest, the 
mother bird, that had been watching 
from a near-by tree, made a sudden 
dash at his head entangling her feet 
in his curly hair which so surprised 
the boy he grabbed her by the tail and 
retained it in his hand when she made 
her escape. After this the poor 
mother had to stay near the nest until 
her tail feathers grew again. 


Here in Texas the Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher is at his loveliest. He may 
be charming elsewhere, but here he 
is marvelous both in action and flight. 
No bird is more graceful on the wing, 
and the rhythmic movement of his 
long tail feathers opening and clos- 
ing (like a pair of shears) as they 
balance him in his float through the 
air, is one of the prettiest sights one 
would care to see. 


In color he is most satisfying to the 
eye. His trim, racy-looking head and 
slender body are almost white, with 
grey wings and darker tail feathers, 
while several pure white feathers 
outline the divided tail feathers mak- 
ing them very showy when flying. 
The shadings under the wings are 
a bright salmon adding a delightful 
touch of color when in the air. With 
all his grace he does little singing. 
It is only when under stress he utters 
his slender repertoire of notes which 
consist of the energetic “Tzip! Tzip!” 


@ IS doubtless because I am partial 


of encouragement; or the pleading one 
of “Tzip-i-dee-e-e!” The latter is 
much like the note of the Lark without 
its musical appeal. 


‘THe family life of this bird is most 
interesting, possessing a deductive 
personality that separates it from 
many others. There is never a large 
family raised, there being rarely more 
than three birds hatched. The fledge- 
lings are exceedingly lively from the 
very first. They are greedy and wide- 
awake at the lightest touch of the 
nest, often raising to their feet with 
wings outstretched in their eagerness 
to dine. And the parent birds are no 
less desirous in their eagerness to 
feed them; or rather to be the first 
one to fill the wide-open, orange-shade 
mouths. 

I have noted that often if each hap- 
pens to arrive at the same time with 
food, they will quarrel as to which 
shall deliver theirs first and will often 
lose all the food during the squabble 
about it. In all such encounters the 
mother seems to come off victorious, 
and never in any instance does she al- 
low the father bird to linger near to 
watch his offspring eat, after he has 
donated his share of the food. He 
is driven far away where he alights 
on a swaying limb or tall weed and 
looks longingly toward his loved ones. 
It would seem this is one case in 
birddom where the arrival of the 
fledglings means the weaning of the 
mother from her hitherto much be- 
loved mate. 

And yet this treatment does not 
wean the “Daddy interest” in his 
family, for I have never seen birds 
more devoted to their family, both in 
pride in giving them the necessary 
lessons in flying; in their affection 
displayed as they hugged close to them 
on the clothesline; and even in the 
most apparent jealousy as to which 
shall render the most service to each 
law-abiding, rest-taking little fluff. 
This clothesline that swings near the 
windmill is the teaching point, and 
has been for the baby Scissor-tails 
that have been hatched in those aerial 
nests on the platform of the high 
tower for the last several years. 


F THE two teachers, the mother 

bird is by far the most eager and 
nervous, allowing no willing privilege 
to the father bird. I have seen her 
make a dart at his breast with her 
angry “Tzip!” and the force of im- 
pact would compel him to fly to save 
falling. After this Mrs. Scissor-tail 
would devote herself to the same les- 
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son she had interrupted, so you will 
see that there is a distinct personality 
with birds, the same as there are with 
we of humanity. 


When the mother considers she has 
given the babies all the verbal advice 
needed she begins the practical part of 
the lesson. She leaves the clothesline 
with a little quiver of her wings and 
alights on a low weed in front of the 
babies. Here she utters a pleading 
“Tzip-i-dee-e-e!”’ to encourage them to 
try the same stunt. If they are yet 
too timid she will try the same thing 
several times before them and when 
one feels brave enough to try it, she 
will dart to him and make over him 
as greatly as a mother over her first 
baby’s new tooth. And this moment 
is the only one in which the father 
bird is allowed a voice, he being -al- 
lowed to enter into the rejoicing. 


This bird is very abundant in Texas 
and in my opinion is one of the most 
charming in the Southland. I have 
heard many say they will nest in the 
low, thorny Yaupon along the Bayous, 
but with me they have for years 
chosen the most inaccessible place— 
the topmost platform of the windmill. 
Here, between two iron rods, they 
weave the most intricate web of sticks 
and string and wool and cotton until 
like many another accomplishment of 
the feathered tribe it puts our work to 
shame. Who may say that the psy- 
chology of nesting birds, together 
with their care of their tiny fledg- 
lings, is not well worth our study and 
continued effort to understand them? 
If we are successful in this study, 
who but will have acquired a greater 
love and admiration, because of such 
desire to delve into a lore so little 
=e and so self-paying in the 
end? 


I wanted to send a picture with this 
article, but my many efforts to get one 
of this bird in the act of “scissoring”’ 
to the sky have been abject failures 
so far; he being one of the most diffi- 
cult birds to snap. However I mean 
to keep on trying and shall do like the 
small boy last Summer—brave the 
mother bird’s anger at the nest and 
get her. I have no curls for her to 
entangle her feet in, so I may be suc- 
cessful in snapping her although she 
is not so beautiful as her mate. 


The Red-headed Wood- 
pecker a Cannibal 


Some months ago one of our bird 
lovers gave us an enthusiastic account 
of the Red-headed Woodpecker. I had 
been a great admirer of him, too, un- 
til I learned that, like the Blue Jay, 
he takes young birds from their nests 
to pick out their brains and giblets. 
Do not think I took anybody’s word 
for it: I saw him fly with the little 
bird to the top of a telephone pole 
and begin his feast, and fly away with 
— bird again when interfered 
with. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





dHE FLOWER GROWER 


Winter Friends 
BY MINNIE L. BRIGGS, (D. C.) 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on the stalk? 
O! be my friend and teach me to be thine!” 


—Emerson 


HAT is more interesting than 

taming the wild? By putting 

out food and water, shy wood 
creatures will come to one’s window 
sill with all their beauty of plumage 
and gaiety of song. It charms one 
as they gain confidence and become 
less shy. 


Game wardens all over the North- 
ern United States tell us, unless we 
feed the birds that stay with us 
through the winter months, they will 
disappear and maybe starve to death. 
To have the birds know the squeak 
of the window, as one raises it, to 
put out food, and see the trees filled 
with birds coming from all directions 
is one of the greatest rewards that 
brings satisfaction for so tiny a 
service. 

The first perhaps to come will be 
the noisy Blue-jays and Sparrows of 
many species, then flocks of Juncos 
or Snow Birds, friendly Chicadees 
and the bright red Cardinals and 
maybe many other of our winter 
birds. They will dart from tree to 
tree with their heads held high, and 
tilted so as to keep one eye on the 
food, watching their chance to fly 
down and gratify their hunger. The 
Mocking Bird, too, is often among 
them never letting one, for one mo- 
=_— forget he is the F. F. V.* among 

irds. 


| tory the long winter months suet 
is a treat to the hungry birds. 
Tying a piece to a tree brings the 
Nuthatches, Titmouses and Wood- 
peckers, with all their woodland music. 
The “yank,” “yank” of the hungry 
Nuthatch will be the signal that they 
know it’s there. As one watches him, 
they will ask with the poet, who 
says :— 

Tia iain I fain would know 

How you can so reckless and fearless go, 
Head upward, head downward, all one to you 
Zenith and nadir the same in view?” 

For nearly always he keeps his head 
downwards. Then the “peenk,” 
“peenk” from the tree tops, tells one 
the Downy Woodpecker has arrived. 
Although his body is built for tree 
climbing, he appears awkward after 
watching the Nuthatch, as he comes 
down the tree backwards, sometimes 
circling the tree in his hurry to reach 
the suet; for Woodpeckers rarely go 
down a tree head first. These birds 
get most of their food from the crev- 
ices of the trunk of trees. The Nut- 
hatch and Titmouse come down the 
tree head first, and the Woodpeckers 
go up head first. What one leaves the 
other finds, and they rid our trees of 





*Probably refers to the famous train on the 
C & O. R’y, the Fast-Flying Virginian. (Ed.) 





their worst enemies. The Hairy 
Woodpecker and the beautiful Red 
Headed Woodpecker will also come; 
and finally the shy Red Bellied Wood- 
pecker will come. He has been called 
the Zebra bird, because of the black 
and white strips across his back and 
wings. Most of the Woodpeckers 
“have a red mark somewhere about 
their heads, as if they had been 
wounded and bled a little—and the 
figures of all of them from much 
flattening against the trunks, have be- 
come high shouldered and _ long 
waisted.” They are fond of beating 
a tattoo on a resonant limb, which 
some say must answer for their love 
song, and to appreciative ears has the 
quality of woodland music. 


‘T Trice will come. They are such 
darling little birds with their black 
forehead and head crest, pinkish 
flanks against grey breasts and darker 
grey bodies. After swinging from the 
twigs of the tree in all manner of posi- 
tions, they will creep along the trunk 
peering into the bark for insects and 
grubs, when one of them will see the 
suet. How hungrily they will devour 
it! 

I quote from my diary of January 
the third:—“The Cardinals were on 
the ground, at the foot of the Aspen 
tree, where was tied a huge piece of 
suet, picking the remains of an Osage 
Orange the Squirrels had left, when 
they saw the suet. How hard Mr. 
Cardinal tried to hold on to the tree 
and get a bite but he was not made 
for tree climbing and he had to give 
it up. Mrs. Cardinal contented her- 
self with picking the crumbs that fell 
to the ground. 

Then the Bluejay came. He man- 
aged to hold a little better and got a 
great deal. But what can’t a Blue- 
jay do when it comes to getting food? 

The bird bath is the greatest joy 
in my garden. There are but few 
hours of the day when some wild 
beauty is not quenching his thirst at 
this quiet pool. Besides the Blue- 
jays, Woodpeckers, Juncoes, Spar- 
rows, Starlings and Cardinals, there 
comes the Mocking Birds and Flickers. 
The Cardinal makes a most thrilling 
picture, with his crest held high and 
his brilliant plumage, in the grey or 
white Winter, when the bird bath is 
hanging with transparent icicles, 
drinking the fresh water just put in. 





Birds at Paradise Hill 


[* CATS are well fed they will not 
generally bother birds. Where one 
can have it for them, cats need milk 
both night and morning. Ours have 
new milk both night and morning, and 
our birds are plentiful. We had six 
nests of the Red Cardinals this past 


bi 
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Summer in the Climbing R 

shade trees; besides Mocking But 
in the Rose Arbor, Brown Thrushes j 
the Honeysuckle, little Wrens in the 
back porch, and other birds. Soman 
times after the young birds leave th 
nest, I find them late in the evening 
and keep them in the house over night 
under a colander for safe keeping yy, 
til morning. : 

I put out food for the birds jp 
Winter. Last Winter my pet was q 
Mocking Bird. I began by putting 
feed on a yard seat until so ma 
birds came they would take al] from 
my pets, then when I failed to haye 
feed out early a Mocking Bird came 
onto the back porch. I then put he 
feed on a plate, and set it on a table, 
She came to that plate early and gey. 
eral times during the day. I had not 
thought to put out water, until one 
day when snow was melting I gay 
her getting drink from the porch floor, 
After that I kept a pan of water near 
her plate when the weather was cold, 
When I was late with her food she 
would scold; and I felt I had neglecteg 
something very important. 

One day in early Spring I had a sur. 
prise given me by that Mocking Bird, 
I was on the lawn, under a large shade 
tree, when above me I heard Whip. 
poorwill-Whippoorwill-Whippoorwill, | 
was surprised to hear that at nine in 
the morning. That was the first time 
I had known the Mockers to imitate 
the Whippoorwill. We had no Whip- 
poorwills here until within the last 
year or two, and I don’t like them. 
Mr. D.— says there are two birds he 
does not like, one is the Red Cardinal, 
he sits in the large Elm tree near our 
room window, begins at about four 
A. M.—Get up—Get up-do-do-do, then 
later in the day, a Meadow Lark sits 
on the fence, and calls, Laziness-will- 
kill-you-Laziness-will-kill-you. I think 
it very interesting the way different 
people understand bird language. I 
feel sure from what we have learned 
here that snakes destroy more birds’ 
nests than cats. No pet snakes in 
my flower garden, or anywhere on 
Paradise Hill if we know it. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIl.) 





A Real Bird Lover 


One of my Florida friends calls at- 
tention to what he says is a striking 
instance for love for birds in Kohl- 
saat’s delightful book, “From McKin- 
ley to Harding.” 

Mr. Kohlsaat visited Joel Chandler 
Harris, (Uncle Remus,) while return- 
ing from a visit to Hon. Mark Hanna, 
Thomasville, Ga. The instance in 
question is quoted from the book as 
follows: 

“When we arrived at the front gate 
he (Uncle Remus) said in that won- 
derful musical voice of his: ‘Mr. 
Kohlsaat, would you mind _ going 
around to the kitchen gate? A little 
Wren has built her nest in the gate 
post, so we boarded it up until the 
little birds are hatched.’ ” 
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Seasonable Work for January 


PRUNING: The principal work of 
this month is pruning. You can prune 
all hardy fruit trees, ornamental 
shrubs, vines, etc., but it is best to. 
jeave Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
and Roses, till middle of February. 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


branches. Second year to six buds, 


according to the strength of the 
branches, always cutting to a bud that 
points in the direction you wish future 
branch to grow. ~ 

Summer prune the young trees in 


to within six inches of the ground. 
In pruning Flowering Shrubs, some 
are pruned by cutting out the old wood 
after flowering, and replacing this 
with new. Deutzias, Diervilleas Ribes, 
(flowering currants), and some of the 
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Seasonable Work for January Illustrated. (See description at end of article) 


In pruning Apples, Pears, Plums, 

and Cherries, (old trees), remove 
cross branches, dead wood, and head 
in the new wood to about one-third its 
length. 
- Prune outdoor Grape vines, accord- 
ing to the system on which they are 
grown. This is generally a system of 
removing all the new wood made last 
year, with the exception of one bud, 
but sometimes a system of renewal is 
practiced, by which old wood is re- 
placed by new. 

In pruning, save any scions needed 
for grafting in March, and bury them 
m a cool place till needed. 

In pruning young trees, first year 
cut back all branches to about two or 
three buds, to form foundation 





June, July, and August, just tipping 
back the “leaders,” and pinching back 
surplus wood to four leaves. 

In winter pruning, head back “lead- 
ers” to about one-third their length, 
just enough to develop all the basal 
buds, and cut back those reduced to 
four leaves, to two buds. This is to 
turn them into fruit buds. This will 
be shown later in the year, when sea- 
sonable. 

Prune Raspberries, if this work 
was not done last September, also 
Loganberries, Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, and Currants. In pruning the 
old varieties of Raspberries and Black- 
berries, remove old wood, thin out 
weak branches, and head in the new. 
Everbearing Raspberries are cut back 


Spireas are treated this way. This 
is called renewal, and consists of thin- 
ning out some of the oldest branches 
each year, thinning crowded stems 
and heading in any strong branches. 

Other ornamentals are pruned as 
follows: Buddleia variabilis; cut back 
heavily each year. Broom; head in 
after flowering, or if the bushes are 
in bad shape, reduce all last year’s 
wood to about four inches. Hydran- 
gea; cut back all last year’s wood to 
about four buds, according to strength 
of the plant. Lilac; remove old seed- 
pods, weak branches, and head in to 
strong flowering buds. Syringa; re- 
move dead and old wood, and head in 
the new, and practice a system of re- 
newal. 
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Shrubs and trees grown for the 
color of the young wood, such as some 
of the Willows, should have this re- 
moved just before they start growing 
in Spring, and such things as varie- 
gated Elderberry, (Sambuscus), which 
soon makes a lot of old wood, and 
weak shoots, should be cut back heav- 
ily each year. 

Each bush or tree should be care- 
fully examined before pruning, so as 
to thoroughly understand what prun- 
ing is for, and each require different 
treatment. It is only by thoroughly 
understanding the way a tree or shrub 
flowers or bears fruit that it can be 
pruned intelligently. 

Some shrubs flower on the young 
wood, made the previous Summer and 
are pruned in July after flowering. 
Cut back Roses at this time, only 
enough to prevent snow breaking the 
long branches. Prune them back hard 
in February and March. 

Save prunings of all Roses and 
shrubs, as they can be used as cut- 
tings. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE: It is 
time to sow Snapdragons, Abutilons, 
Gloxinias, Begonias, Achimenes, 
Amaranthus, Coleus, Amaryllis, Ara- 
lia, Double Petunias, Cannas, Autumn- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, Cyclamen, 


Cyperus’ alternifolius, Penstemon, 
Pansies (for summer flowering), 
Perilla, Primula Obconica, Salvia 


Farinacea, Smilax, Solanum hybridum 
(Christmas Cherry), and any other 
plants required for greenhouse or 
garden decoration, that require an 
early start to get them into flower 
the same year. 

You can flower many of the best 
perennials the first year, by sowing 
now, in greenhouse, or hotbed. 

If you have space, force dwarf 
Beans in eight inch pots, five beans in 
each pot. Sow Mustard and Cress, 
or Lettuce, or a few pots of Water- 
cress. Sow. Tomato seed for a summer 
crop under glass. Sow Asparagus 
seed now, in flats, and save a year’s 
growth. You can sow seed in rich 
soil this month, in greenhouse, trans- 
plant into flats, and get better plants 
than you can buy, if you practice se- 
lection of the seedlings. Only trans- 
plant the strongest seedlings, the weak 
ones are not worth botherfng with. 
They should be large enough to re- 
move to cheese cloth shelters end of 
February, and can be set out end of 
April. 

Rhubarb can be treated same way. 
Sow now and grow in pots, set out in 
April, and you save a year. There 
is a special variety which will ma- 
ture six months from sowing the seed, 
(Glaskins Perpetual,) and by start- 
ing this now, you can use the stalks 
all next Summer. Alpine Strawber- 
ries: Sow these now for fruiting next 
Summer, also a little seed of Early 
Cauliflower and Cabbage, to get an 
early crop. Force Rhubarb under the 
benches, also Seakale. Force Straw- 
berries on the shelves. A few pots of 
early potatoes, (ten inch). Start 
Sweet Pea seed, in three inch pots, six 
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seeds to each pot, also greenhouse 
cucumbers, and sow a small quantity 
of Early Self Blanching Celery, to 
be used as a special crop to fill old 
hotbeds with for summer crop. 


CUTTINGS. Root cuttings of 
Coleus, Geraniums, Lobelia, and other 
bedding plants, as required; also 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition speci- 
mens. Start Begonia bulbs, Gloxinias, 
Caladiums, Dahlias for propagating, 
Achimenes, etc. Divide Agapanthus 
now. Sow seed of the Yellow Calla 
now, they are easily grown from seed. 


WINDOW GARDEN. Many people 
receive presents of plants at Christ- 
mas and often are at a loss as to how 
they should treat them after flower- 
ing. 

Cyclamen: Dry off the plants dur- 
ing the Summer, and repot the be- 
ginning of September, using a soil 
composed of half loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, and a little old mortar rubble. 
Water carefully at first, till the leaves 
are well developed, and, when flower- 
ing well in Spring, feed with a good 
commercial fertilizer. Old plants will 
often carry over 200 flowers. 

Primroses: Most of the Primulas 
are worth keeping in the window gar- 


_ den for several years, and need annual 


repotting. Use a soil composed half 
loam and half leafmould. Place out- 
doors in a shady place during the 
Summer, and take inside in Septem- 
ber. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias can be 
kept for several years by cutting them 
down each year after flowering, and 
repotting. Soil that suits them best 
is half loam and half well decayed ma- 
nure. 

Fiberous Begonias: Pot each year 
in February, in soil composed of half 
loam, half peat, and a little charcoal 
and sand. 

Calla Lilies: Plant outside in a 
trench during Summer and repot after 
flowering. Soil composed half loam, 
half well decayed cow manure, and a 
little bone meal. 

Genistas: Repot each Spring after 
flowering and cut back rather hard. 
Soil composed of loam. 

Azaleas: Repot after flowering, 
and stand outside during Summer, 
plunging the pots up to the rims in 
the soil. Never allow the pots to get 
too dry, and syringe every day, or 
sprinkle with the hose. They prefer 
a soil composed half peat, half loam, 
with some charcoal and sand. 

Heaths: Repot into larger pots 
after flowering, using peat for potting, 
with about one-third loam, and little 
charcoal. Keep well watered, and 
trim to shape as needed. 

Christmas Cherries: Cut back after 
they are over, and plant outside dur- 
ing Summer. Repot in September, 
using plain loam. 

Ferns: Repot in Spring, using a 
soil composed half peat, one-third leaf 
mould, one-third loam, charcoal, and 
soot, for most varieties. Keep well 
watered, and away from strong sun- 
shine during Summer, and use rain 
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water, to water them with, if ; 

Palms: Keep the leaves oval 
and sponged, and if scale appear yp 
der the leaves, use kerosene and mi . 
emulsion, applied with a brush. Use 
plain loam for repotting. 

Narcissi, Tulips, and Hyacinths can 
be planted in the garden, but are not 
much use after forcing. 

Spireas can be repotted, and useq as 
window plants. They like lots of 
water, and should stand in a Saucer 
of water all time. 


NEW PLANTS WORTH KNoyw. 
ING. There are several new plants 
which can be grown from seed that 
are well worth growing. 

Deiphinium, Sir Douglas Haig 
Statuare Rude, Candidate, Dushy 
Monarch, and Alake, can be flowered 
from seed sown any time till end of 
March under glass. These all haye 
flowers over four inches across, 

New Lupins: Great improvements 
are being made with the Lupins, an@ 
two strains are especially worth grow- 
ing. These are Downer’s Strain, and 
the Regzle Lupins. Colors range from 
strong scarlet, to orange, crimson, 
mauve, and pinks. Special good named 
sorts are Tunic, Rose Queen, and 
Sunshine. Flower “rst year if sown 
now. 

New Iceland Poppies: Baker’s Sun- 
beam Poppies, Harknett’s Hybrids, 
and Tangerine will flower all Sum- 
mer, if seed is sown now. 

Anchusa: Opal ana Lisadel, are 
two new pale blue sorts, which should 
be as popular as the Dropmoor variety, 

Cheranthus “Moonlight,” pale yel- 
low, will flower in July, if sown early 
also Lychnis Awkwright, a great im- 
provement on the old variety. 

New Foxgloves: The “Shirley Fox- 
gloves” are said to include some fine 
new colors, and Lutz Hybrid is a good 
sort to grow. It is a pleasing shade of 
salmon-pink. 

{Improved Dodecatherons: An im- 
proved strain of these plants, (Shoot- 
ing Stars), came out last year, also a 
pure white variety, of Gypsophilla, 
called Snow White. 

A new strain of Freesias, Ragionieri 
strain, can be flowered from seed, 
sown early in the window garden. 

Geum Lady Stratheden is a fine 
golden yellow variety, and will flower 
first year from seed, if sown early. 

Christmas Rose: This fine plant will 
be in flower in many parts of the 
country at this time and can be grown 
from seed in several colors besides the 
white form. The proper name 13s 
Helleborus niger. 


6 ene diagram shows work for the 
month. 

Start Fuchsias by the end of the 
month, and cut them back, to make 
well shaped plants, 2, using the prun- 
ings as cuttings G. 

Divide up Dahlias during the Win- 
ter, to pieces with one eye, B, and start 
in heat to produce green cuttings for 
propagating, A. Broken tubers cal 
be grafted together, as shown at (, 
and D, also pieces of root can be used 
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ting over with choice sorts. 

for or Sr how this is done. 7. 
’5 shows system of renewal prac- 
ticed with many. shrubs. H, is the 
old wood which is cut away; K, the 
ew. L shows how each bud develops 
into a flower truss. Prunings can be 
ysed for cuttings, I. Old bottles 
jaced over the cuttings make sure of 
rooting them, 6. Remove bottom of 
the bottle by dipping a string in paraf- 
fn, and tying around where cut is to 
be made, then set it alight. When it 
has burned out, dip bottle in water, 
and end will fall away. | 
Cut back Lady Washington Gerani- 
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ums, and use the prunings for cut- 
tings, 4. They will flower nicely in 
three inch pots, 3. 

Bud cuttings of very choice Roses, 
or Grape Vines, can be rooted in sand 
now, in the greenhouse, 1. 

Layering: Many shrubs can be in- 
creased by layering at this time. 
Branches are pegged down and cov- 
ered with soil, as at J; then, by the 
end of the Summer they have rooted 
and can be cut away and grown as 
separate plants. 

The old double Aricula makes a very 
good window plant. It is propagated 
by cuttings, made after flowering. 





A Hotbed Made from an Old Window-Sash 


BY T. SHEWARD 


bed of some kind to start seed- 

lings of vegetables and flowers 
in Spring. Here is an idea, and if 
they do not possess proper sashes 
there are several substitutes. This is 
a hotbed made from an old window- 
sash, L, standing on two feet of fresh 
horse manure to supply the heat. It 
will be noticed that manure is also 


Ne amateur gardeners need a hot- 


inside. 

The diagram shows at I, a pan of 
seedlings ready to be transplanted. 
At H, these have been transplanted 
into a shallow box two inches apart 
and at G,.two rows have been removed 
from the same box some weeks later 
to give them room to grow. 

All the boxes have holes bored in 
the bottom for drainage, J. 





Ww 







































































banked around the sides to further re- 
tain the heat. 

_Mshows a section of the frame with 
six inches of rich soil inside in which 
to grow the plants. 

In a frame of this kind all sorts of 
things can be grown,—choice flowers 
for the window garden next Winter,— 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamen, etc., 
can get an early start, then when the 
Weather gets warm can be grown in 
the open all Summer and taken in- 
doors next Fall for winter flowering 











Have you tried the new vegetable, 
Pe-tsai? It needs starting in a frame 
to get best results. A shows a plant, 
pot grown, ready to plant in the open 
in May. C shows a seedling ready 
for first transplanting. 

B shows a Tomato seedling and E 
a Celery seedling of suitable size 
to be transplanted. 

Snapdragons can be grown to flower 
all Summer outside by sowing early 
in the hotbed. A seedling is shown at 
D, twice transplanted, 
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Day Flower 
(Commelyna Virginica) 


I note the unfavorable comment on 
the Day Flower, discouraging its cul- 
tivation, especially in window-boxes. 
We had excellent success with it in 
window-boxes, using light loamy gar- 
den soil. It prefers shade. 

The first year, with but few scat- 
tered plants, they looked rather 
scraggly. The plant itself is spread- 
ing, with scant foliage. Have many 
to make a showing. From our few | 
plants many came up the following 
year from their self-sown seed. These 
we transplanted along a north walk 
on both sides, making a dense row 
one and one-half feet wide. They 
were indeed a beautiful sight to be- 
hold, when, each morning they were 
blue with blossoms. Massing them, 
the foliage appears thick, even though 
the leaves are much narrower than 
its near relative, Jacob’s Ladder. 

It undoubtedly is true-that blue is 
an undesirable and rare color in the 
flower kingdom; for blue and green 
do not harmonize well. At least not as 
well as most other colors do with 
green. 

Had you ever thought how few of 
our birds are a real blue: The Blue- 
bird, Indigo Bunting, Blue Jay, and 
Blue Grosbeak. Yet Mother Nature 
dealt with lavish hand in the great 
expanse of Blue Sky and Blue Sea. 
Still we never tire of it. Neither do 
we tire of Nature’s undiluted blue in 
the Day Flower (there is a light 
blue, but I refer to the bluest of blue 
in the darker variety) when seeing a 
profusion of them. Each morning the 
kiddies would enjoy this garden walk 
to see the parade of Blue Bonnet 
babies, greeting them with their wide 
awake Good Morning! 

The only objection I find with them, 
is that they only bloom mornings. 
What seems strange to me,—if the 
reason given for their closing is that 
the bee has fertilized them,—why 
they all close at about the same time. 
It would seem bees would overlook 
calling on many of the blossoms some 
days. Why do not other flowers close 
after becoming fertilized? Many do 
but not so soon, mostly when they are 
through blooming. I’d like to think 
that the beautiful conclusion for the 
Day Flower closing, but it seems more 
probable that in the Spiderwort fam- 
ily, to which this belongs, the blossom 
dislikes bright sun, causing petals to 
melt to jelly. They are flowers of 
short life, only a few hours, and soon 
close when growing in a fernery in- 
side, where there are no bees to fer- 
tilize them. 

RENA BAUER 





Did you notice that there were over 
five hundred numbered pages in the 
1924 volume of THE FLOWER GROWER? 
A vear’s file of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contains a vast amount of useful 
facts and information on floriculture. 
Moral: File your copies. Or, what 
is better yet, have them bound. 
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New Roses in the New Year 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, 


HE year 1925 ought to be one 

| of signal advance in Roses in 

America. It is my confident be- 

lief, based on the large correspondence 

that comes to me from all parts of 

this great country, that more think- 

ing people are doing more careful 

work in, with, for, and about Roses, 
than ever before. 


Another proof of this quickened in- 
terest is the fact that the American 
Rose Society ends 1924 with about 
thirty-seven hundred members, includ- 
ing live and thoughtful amateurs in 
every state in the Union, in all the 
provinces in Canada, and in more than 
twenty foreign countries. These mem- 
bers, thank heaven, are not Rose ex- 
perts, but Rose inquirers. They are 
human beings,—amateurs, investiga- 
tors,—“even as you and I.” They 
want to know, and they are becoming 
articulate in their disposition. They 
ask each other questions, a relation 
made easy by the Members’ Hand- 
book, which telis a man who his Rose 
neighbors are. They ask questions of 
the American Rose Society’s advisory 
committee, and these are intelligent 
questions. 


Then there is another reason. The 
pride of those who had good Rose- 
gardens in 1924 has stimulated them 
to make their Rose-gardens better. 
From experience I can say that a man 
can swell out his chest, stiffen his 
backbune, and feel really quite big 
when he is walking about with ad- 
miring friends, who give him credit 
for what God has done for him in per- 
mitting the union of soil and plants 
and care and fertilizer, in his Rose- 
garden. -I remember one case in 
which a congressman of just the ordi- 
nary or “garden” variety was host 
to a pilgrimage of the American Rose 
Society. I am familiar with the genus 
congressman, and I know that this 
gentleman was obviously, openly and 
vigorously proud of what his wife, 
his gardener, and their advisers had 
done to make an extraordinarily fine 
thing out of a Rose-garden. 


UNICIPAL Rose-gardens are com- 

ing too. It is being discovered in 
those enlightened communities which 
undertake most properly to provide 
recreation as a means of increasing 
efficiency and promoting good order 
that the Rose is an immensely able aid 
toward this recreational supply. The 
statistics available show that the Rose- 
garden in Hartford, Connecticut, had 
an intensity of park visits exceeding 
that obtained by any other form of 
park development. There were more 
human feet on each acre of the Rose- 
garden area,—fortunately not all at 
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one time!—than there are square feet 
in an acre. 


So municipal Rose-gardens need to 
be far more widely established and 
well-maintained. The 1925 American 
Rose Annual will give some sugges- 
tions as to their layout and handling, 
and the same book will also tell about 
arranging good-looking private Rose- 
gardens. 


Another reason for encouragement 
about Roses in 1925 is the discrimina- 
tion, as to varieties. We are begin- 
ning to know what we want, and we 
are beginning to be very hard-hearted 
about what we do not want. New 
Roses to be accepted must show them- 
selves something more than mere 
duplications, or near duplications, of 
existing varieties; and the worth- 
while Rose amateur can promote this 
important tendency by being critically 
careful as to what he buys and why he 
buys it. As one of the worst of the 
Rose “fans,” and the most subjected 
to lurid description, I want to join 
with as many others as will manifest 
their disposition, in insisting to the 
retailers of Roses, whether they send 
out their seductive literature in 
America or elsewhere, that they tell 
“the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” To which I will 
add that the whole truth means all the 
truth, and ought to tell the defects of 
a Rose and the troubles to which it is 
subject, as well as its merits. We 
want plainer, simpler, better Rose de- 
scriptions in the catalogues; less ad- 
jectival, more definite, more helpful. 

To be sure, to do this a good many 
Rose producers will have to grow 
Roses and observe them, and that will 
be good for their souls as well as for 
their bodies and pants-pockets. 


I HAVE a hope, which is not quite 
strong enough to be called a 
“hunch,” that we may possibly reach 
the desirably reliable yellow Hybrid 
Tea Rose soon. Each year a half- 
dozen or more new candidates jump 
into the limelight of promise and pass 
out into the shadow of inadequacy. 
We must have a yellow Gruss an 
Teplitz or Radiance, so far as quality, 
vigor and floriferousness are con- 
cerned. It does seem as if somehow 
the Rose producers who have been 
neglecting the glorious and beautiful 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses might turn 
in on them again and give us an ef- 
fective yellow Druschki. 

Then we need a white Rose of the 
same type. A pure white Radiance 
would be something to rave about. 

Some one of these thinking men 
ought to get busy on the Hybrid Per- 
petual group, that field having been al- 
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lowed to lie fallow long enough, Lu 
by the seductive word “everbloom. 
ing’”’—which is sometimes necessarily 
prefixed with one letter to make jt 
“neverblooming”—we have followed 
the Hybrid Teas to the exclusion of 
class of Roses that produces on the 
average bush anywhere from two ty 
ten times as many Roses in a Sea. 
son as any Hybrid Tea; that prodye. 
tion coming almost all at once, and 
in such a burst of Rose glory ag j, 
worth any sort of trouble to enjoy 
The dubious and sometimes almog 
disagreeable fragrance of some of the 
Hybrid Teas is replaced in these great 
old neglected Roses in their rich red 
and pink, open, many-petaled cups 
with the delicious Rose fragrance We 
are accustomed to attribute to “olg. 
fashioned Roses.” 

Then we need some new Bourbon 
Roses as good as Hermosa and Agrip. 
pina, and in other colors. They qd 
bloom continually. 

On this page I have been singing 
in other months the song of early 
planting, meaning fall planting. Now 
that Fall has been locked into the 
Winter, I sing it louder than ever, 
meaning now early spring planting, 
Whatever my FLOWER GROWER Rose. 
friends have in mind to do in 1925 
in the way of new Roses, they may 
well do in January, so far as ordering 
is concerned, on the basis that they 
are to have the plants at the earliest 
possible moment and to get them into 
the ground long before it is fit for 
peas, or spinach, or any other of the 
hardy early crops. A week may mean 
in prosperity, a year, or forever; for 
late-planted Roses are doomed almost 
always to the dump. 

Let us all work together to make 
1925 the greatest Rose year America 
has ever had. 








California Wild Rose 
(Rosa californica) 
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Rose Lore and Superstition 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


us to be the queen of flowers, 

and this is not at all surprising 
when we take into consideration the 
number of beautiful varieties there 
are in existence; its many charms; 
and’ the history and traditions con- 
nected with it. A few there are who 
gee no beauty in the Rose, but such 


Ts Rose is considered by most of 





thing we say that it as soft “as 
a Rose-petal”; when we wish to refer 
to the object of our affection, we re- 
mark that she is “as sweet as a Rose”; 
and when the future looks to us par- 
ticularly bright we say that it is 
“Rosy-hued.” 

From the standpoint of the botanist 
the double Rose of our gardens, which 





Wood Rose (Rosa gymnocarpus) 


individuals would hardly see any 
beauty in any other flower. 


The Rose was ever considered the 
emblem of Love. Among the ancients 
the Rose was sacred to Venus, the 
Goddess of Love, and it was also 
dedicated to the Rosy-fingered Aurora. 
The Romans were very fond of the 
Rose and made many uses of it. The 
poets have gone into raptures describ- 
ing its beauty, but not one of them 
has been able to do it justice, let 
alone exaggerate its many charms; 
though they have spoken of it as an 
emanation from heaven; the ornament 
of the earth; and the Glory of Spring. 
We seek each particular beauty it 
possesses, and compare it with the 
loveliest works of nature. When we 
Wish to emphasize the fineness of any- 





we admire so much, is the most im- 
perfect flower in existence. The rea- 
son for this is that to produce a double 
flower, the plant breeder has had to 
sacrifice its stamens which have been 
turned into petals. Being nearly un- 
able to reproduce itself from seed, it 
would fare badly in the struggle for 
existence with its more fortunate sis- 
ters, should it be thrown upon its own 
resources. 


“Long before it was the custom to 
surround gardens with walls,” says 
Professor Koch, “men had used Rose 
hedges for that purpose.” Each of 
the four nations of Asia possessed its 
own variety of Rose, and during all 
their wanderings carried it with them, 
until eventually the four became the 
common property of all four peoples. 
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The great Indo-Germanic stock chose 
for itself the “hundred-leaved,” and 
Red-Rose, Rosa gallica; the Semitic, or 
Arabian stock cherished the Damascus 
Rose, Rosa damascena, which blooms 
twice a year, as well as the Musk 
Rose, Rosa Moschata; the Turkish 
Mongolian people had a preference for 
the Yellow Rose, Rosa lutea; while 
Eastern Asia (China and Japan) 
grew the Indian and Tea Roses. 


) org to mythology the birth 
of the Rose came in this man- 
ner: The favorite nymph of the 
Goddess Flora having died, she was 
desirous of raising a flower from her 
corpse, for she greatly admired the 
many virtues of this charming daugh- 
ter of the Dryads. To help her in 
this undertaking she begged the as- 
sistance of Venus and the Graces, as 
well as of all deities that preside over 
gardens. To clear the atmosphere so 
that Apollo might bless the newly- 
created flower with his beams, she 
begged the assistance of the Zephyrs. 
Vertumnus furnished his choicest 
perfumes which he poured lavishly 
over the new plant, and when the 
metamorphosis was complete, Flora 
crowned each branch with a precious 
diadem that had been purposely pre- 
pared by the Celestials to distinguish 
this flower from all others. 

As created the Rose was devoid of 
thorns. Science tells us that the Rose 
developed its thorns as a protection 
against being eaten by hungry cattle, 
otherwise it would fare badly in its 
struggle for existence; but mythology 
has another reason for their origin. 
We are told that Cupid, while flying 
aimlessly about, had his attention at- 
tracted by a beautiful pink Rose. As 
he bent to kiss it, a bee which was 
hidden in the flower stung him on the 
lip. Crying with pain, Cupid ran anx- 
iously to Venus, and demanded, not 
consolation, but revenge. So _ the 
Goddess allowed him to pluck the 
stings from some captive bees, and 
with these he fringed the Rose’s stem 
which heretofore had been without 
thorns. 


Possibly there is another reason for 
the thorns on the Rose, and that is to 
show us that there is no pleasure with- 
out its resultant sting. 

We are told that originally the Rose 
was white. There are a good many 
traditions to account for the Red Rose 
among which is the following by 
Herrick, who says that, 


“As Cupid danced among 
The Gods, he down the nectar flung, 
Which on the white Rose being shed, 
Made it forever after red.” 


Thomas Moore, in his Irish Mel- 
odies, gives us the following version: 


“They tell us that Love in his fairy 

bower 

Had two Roses of birth divine; 

He sprinkled the one with a rainbow’s 
shower, 

But bathed the other with mantling 
wine. 

Soon did the buds 

That drank of the floods 
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Distilled by the rainbow decline and 
fade; 

While those which the tide 

Of ruby had dyed, 

All blushed into beauty, 
sweet maid.” 


like thee, 


There is a Christian as well as a 
heathen tradition regarding the origin 
of the Red Rose. The Christian tra- 
dition tells us that there once lived in 
Bethlehem a beautiful maiden who 
had been wrongfully accused of some 
great sin for which she was con- 
demned to be burned at the stake. 
In her anguish she implored God to 
help her, and it seems that her prayers 
were heard, for although the hungry 
flames mounted round her, she still re- 
mained unharmed. Then the specta- 
tors saw that the maiden stood in a 
bed of strange flowers, for the live 
brands had turned into Red Roses, 
the first that had ever been seen. The 
heathen tradition is that the first Red 
Roses grew from the drops of blood 
that flowed from the foot of Venus, 
which had been pierced by a thorn 
while she was running through the 
woods in despair at the loss of Adonis. 


bce is a very interesting tra- 
dition regarding the Rose in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 
Holy Ghost as indulged in by the 
Portuguese. This celebration had its 
origin in the 13th century when Por- 
tugal was ruled by a wise King, Don 
Diniz, and by the beloved queen Dona 
Isabella, afterwards canonized, Santa 
Isabella. Tradition tells us that while 
the monarchs were on a tour of the 
country, at a certain little village 
they were staying, the queen had a 
beautiful dream, in which the Saviour 
appeared to her, and commanded her 
to build a church at the place she 
was staying to be dedicated to the 
Holy Ghost. On the following day 
when she repaired to the place with 
her laborers, she found that the foun- 
dation had already been set, which she 
took as a miracle performed by the 
Angels at God’s command. On the 
afternoon of the same day, a peasant 
girl gave the queen a basket of Roses, 
who in turn gave to each of the la- 
borers a Rose “in payment for the 
day’s work.” They took them as a 
sweet remembrance of the queen, but 
to their surprise they found that at 
the day’s end the Roses had been 
transformed into brand new pieces 
of gold. 


We find the Rose, as well as many 
other flowers, being used as an em- 
blem of the Virgin at a very early 
period, and it was especially recog- 
nized by Saint Dominic, when he in- 
stituted the devotion of the Rosary 
with direct reference to St. Mary. 
There is a story of a “lordsman” who 
had gathered much goods of his lords, 
and who had to pass with his treasure 
through a wood in which thieves were 
lying in wait for him. As he entered 
the wood, he was reminded of the 
fact that he had not said “Our Lady’s 
Saulter;” and, as he knelt to do so, 
the Virgin appeared and placed a gar- 
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land on his head, while at each ave 
he recited she set a Rose in the gar- 
land, a Rose so bright that all the 
wood was illuminated with its bril- 
liancy. Though himself ignorant of 
what was transpiring, the thieves saw 
the vision, and allowed him to pass 
unmolested. 


In the language of flowers the Rose 
is the emblem of Love. Many a young 
lady, who has been unable to wait un- 
til Leap-year, has been able to inform 
the object of her affection that he has 
won her heart by sending or present- 
ing him a Rose-bud. The Rose from 
its grace and gradually maturing 
beauty has been made the emblem of 
youthful charms. The White Rosebud 
is emblematic of those who have not 
yet experienced the thrill of love, be- 
cause until Love came to animate the 
world, all Roses were white, and every 
heart was insensible to what we call 
love. There are many kinds of Roses, 
and each variety has its own message 
to convey. If the Monthly Rose is 
used to express affection, the Yellow 
Rose shows jealously or a decrease of 
love. The Rose is also a symbol of 
beauty. Berkeley in his “Utopia,” de- 
scribes lovers as declaring their pas- 
sion by presenting the fair beloved 
a Rosebud just beginning to open; 
if the lady accepted and wore the bud, 
it was a signification that she favored 
his love. As time increased the lover’s 
affection, he followed the first present 
by that of a half-blown Rose, which 
was again succeeded by one full- 
blown, and if the lady accepted this 
last one, she was considered as en- 
gaged for life. 


= White Rose is a symbol of 
silence. The ancients were fond 
of representing the God of Silence in 
the form of a young man with one 
finger pressed to his lips, and holding 
a white Rose in his other hand. In 
Greek mythology the Rose is sacred 
to Venus, the Goddess of Love, and 
was therefore consecrated by Cupid to 
Harpocrates, the God of Silence, for 
the purpose of bribing him to keep 
secret the amorous doings of Venus, 
his mother. For this reason the Rose 
came to be regarded as the appropri- 
ate emblem of silence. The Romans, 
too, regarded the Rose as an emblem 
of Secrecy, and it was their custom 
to place a few of these flowers over 
the entrance to their banqueting halls, 
to remind those who entered that any- 
thing said or done within should be 
kept a secret; hence the expression 
Sub Rosa that is in use even today. 


There is a superstition prevalent 
in some countries that to throw a Rose 
into a grave will bring bad _ luck. 
Among the Turks the fall of a Rose 
petal to the ground was a signification 
of bad luck, and in England the same 
superstition prevailed as the following 
anecdote will prove. 


A lady while adjusting her dress 
preparatory to stepping into her car- 
riage, happened to notice the Rose 
which her companion wore in her 
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bosom, and passed a remark : 

beauty. Just as her words wan ig 
tered, the Rose fell to the ereuil 
Immediately the owner stooped to Ps 
gain it, but as she picked it up the be 
petals scattered themselves on the car. 
pet leaving only the stem in her han 4 
The woman was evidently affected } 
the incident, for she made the remarh 
“I trust I am not to consider this 

an ill-omen!” The same evening she 
was murdered at the entrance to the 
theatre. ’ 


In Italy the Rose used to be re. 
garded as an emblem of early death, 
while among the Greeks, if it grew on 
the grave it augered the happiness of 
the departed. 


There is a legend relating to Saadi 
the famous Persian poet, that is in. 
teresting. Once upon a time he hag 
been a slave, but even while bearing 
the yoke of his master, he had noble 
aspirations as well as poetic fire and 
genius, for one day he came into the 
presence of his master with a Rose jp 
his hand. Advancing with the flower 
in his hand, he presented it to his 
superior, and said: “Do good to thy 
servant while thou hast the power 
for the season of power is often a8 
transient as the duration of the Rose.” 
For this, it is said, the slave won his 
freedom. 


In the East, especially in Persia, the 
Rose flourishes to perfection, and js 
held in great esteem. An annual fes- 
tival is held in Persia called the Feast 
of Roses, which lasts as long as the 
Roses are in bloom. According to 
Persian lore, the Rose and the Night- 
ingale are lovers. So tradition tells 
us that the bird will utter a plaintive 
cry whenever the flower is gathered, 
and that it will hover around the plant 
until it is overcome by its sweetness, 
when it will fall senseless to the 
ground. It is said that the Rose will 
burst forth from its bud at the open- 
ing song of its lover, the Nightingale. 
The Persian poets say that one may 
place a handful of fragrant herbs be 
fore the Nightingale, yet it is not 
satisfied, but wishes nothing more 
— the sweet breath of its beloved 

ose. 


“Though rich the spot, 
With every flower this earth has got, 
What is it to the Nightingale 
If there his darling Rose is not?” 


T AMADAN there existed a schoo 

of philosophers whose statutes pre 
scribed that they should do a lot of 
thinking, write less, and speak a 
little as possible. A Dr. Zeb, famous 
throughout the East for his learning, 
heard that there existed a vacancy iD 
the academy, and hastened to apply 
for the job, though he arrived to 
late. The president of these Silent 
Academicians brought forth a cup, 
which he filled as full with water that 
it would not hold another drop with 
out overflowing. The learned candi 
date understanding by this that there 
was no room for him, was on the 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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VER in that state that is “round 
O at both ends and high in the mid- 
dle,”—that state wherein most of our 
presidents have chosen to be born in, 
there resides in a certain city famous 
for its Peony -gardens, an enthusias- 
tic “fan” who methodically keeps a 
card index record of every individual 
Peony he plants in his garden—its 
pedigree, its peculiarities and its 
yearly performance, and he justly 
prides himself on the accuracy and 
completeness of detail of his some- 
what elaborate system. 

One winter morning, as the story 
goes, the aforesaid “fan” was observed 
coming down street with a package 
wrapped in a newspaper under his 
arm, and as he turned into the en- 
trance of a large bank building he met 
a friend, whom he saluted: 

“Good morning,—and good bye, too, 
if I don’t get a chance to see you again 
to-day,_—I’m leaving this afternoon 
for Florida with the family—expect 
to be. gone about two months.” 

“Oh, I see,—bringing some of the 
family silver down to the bank for 
safe storage?” ventured the friend. 

“No,” replied the fan, “We’re tak- 
ing a chance on leaving the silver in 
the house; these are my Peony rec- 
ords,—they’re far too valuable to take 
such a risk on.” 


What is the most important thing 
in the world? If each person were to 
be asked this question, how diversified 
would be the replies. The most im- 
portant thing to each individual’s life 
is that which he gives the most at- 
tention to, or that for which he has 
the most concern. To some it is the 
accumulation of wealth. To others it 
is the acquiring of social position or 
political fame. Some great souls are 
all aflame with the zeal of philan- 
thropy. Some there are who are most 
concerned about the clothes they wear. 
A poor dyspeptic friend of mine used 
to worry continually about whether 
or not his next meal was going to 
agree with him, and of course it did 
not. The degenerate drug fiend or 
addict to alcoholic stimulants cares 
for but little else than for more fuel 
to feed the fires that have already 
seared and benumbed his brain. 

Life furnishes much variety. Each 
person selects his own career—elects 
his own destiny. Likewise, each per- 
son can make his own choice of that 
for which he shall expend the most 
in service. 


_In the establishment of a conven- 
tional code of ethics so much depends 
upon the point of view. As Shake- 
Speare records the words that fall 
from the lips of the Melancholy Dane: 

“There is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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January Floral Notes 


Plants growing in pots given as 
Christmas presents are brought into 
bloom in the moisture laden atmos- 
phere of hot houses. This means a 
temperature at night rarely higher 
than sixty degrees, with a rise of five 
or ten degrees when the sun is shin- 
ing directly upon the glass in the day- 
time. In our homes the temperature 
is more often seventy degrees than 
lower, with little moisture in the at- 
mosphere. Thus the plant’s demands 
for moisture at the roots are heavy, 
to compensate for its lack under the 
new and very different conditions. It 
is therefore always safe to give a 
good watering as soon as_ possible 
after the arrival of the plant. Here 
are a few hints as to treatment of the 
different plants most often used as 
Christmas gifts. 


POINSETTIA 


The Poinsettia is a great favorite 
for Christmas on account of what is 
known technically as its brilliant red 
“bracts.” This plant will get along 
and thrive with less water than most 
plants. ' The ‘dry side” does not mean 
“dust dry,” or “dry as a bone,” as 
a gardener would say, but it does 
mean that the condition of the soil 
may lean toward dryness rather than 
saturation. If this plant is kept too 
dry, or too wet, or too cool, when at 
its best, it will sometimes prematurely 
drop its natural green leaves. These 
frequently drop before the red 
“bracts” do,—generally an evidence 
of some neglect. As soon as the leaves 
and bracts begin to fall, gradually 
withhold water until the soil in the 
pot becomes “dust dry” for this plant 
needs a rest, and the best way to cause 
it to become dormant is to shorten its 
supply of water and to put it into a 
cooler temperature but never low 
enough to touch the freezing point. 

A good place would be in a cellar 
where it would be in a temperature 
not lower than forty-five degrees, 
giving it a little water now and then 
to keep it from shriveling until May 
or June when it could be placed out- 
doors. 

CYCLAMEN 


Cyclamen are among the most satis- 
factory house plants we have, and are 
growing more popular each year, as 
their requirements are better under- 
stood. Cyclamen flowers will last in 
good condition some weeks in a cool 
room when direct sunlight does not 
strike them. A temperature of fifty- 
five degrees at night is warm enough, 
and they bloom more continuously and 
the flowers possess more substance 
when produced in that temperature 
than in one higher. 


BEGONIAS 


This plant is one of the most satis- 
factory Christmas plants when on its 
best behavior. It will bloom for a long 
time. Many varieties bloom almost 
the year round. When replanting use 
leaf mould and sand with a good gar- 
den soil. 
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PRIMROSES 


Primroses thrive best in a cool tem- 
perature and require frequent water- 
ing. If the temperature drops to 
forty-five no harm will be done. They 
will bloom in a window almost the 
year round. This plant, with its 
threadlike roots, delights in a soil that 
contains at least one-third leaf mould 
and two-thirds good loam, to which 
sand and a small quantity of well de- 
cayed stable manure has been added. 


FERNS 


Ferns that are infested with white 
fly or mealy bugs should be sprayed. 
Place them in the sink; Turn faucet; 
place finger on faucet to give extra 
force. Keep turning the plant until 
all the fronds are well sprayed. Re- 
peat several times, say once a week as 
the young hatch. They will soon be 
cleaned up. 


As the new catalogues make their 
appearance this month and next, offer- 
ing many novelties and new varieties 
with glowing descriptions of vege- 
tables and flowers, it is well to try 
out some of them but we should not 
discard old and,tried varieties which 
have proven themselves worthy of a 
place in our garden. 

See that the extra covering of leaves 
or manure has been placed on the 
bulbs potted in November to protect 
them from freezing too hard. 


S. HUMFELD 





Disinfectant for Tree Wounds 


After properly trimming the wound, 
paint it with an alcohol solution of 
shellac. The alcohol is a germicide, 
and any fungus spore or any bac- 
terium caught in the meshes of the 
shellac probably will never make any 
trouble. Directions are sometimes 
given to put-corrosive sublimate in 
the shellac, but with me it did not dis- 
solve, and undissolved it is no more in 
the shellac than so much sand, or bac- 
teria or fungus spores,—buried be- 
yond hope of damage to anything. 
The shellac should be applied to the 
bark around the edge of the wound 
as well as to the open face. 

The shellac can ‘be applied to the 
wound as soon as the trimming is 
done, as, different from paint, it will 
attach itself firmly to moist wood. 
As soon as dry, which will be in a 
few minutes, the shellac should be 
painted over with paint, pine tar, gas 
tai, or some other coating to protect 
the shellac from wear of the weather 
and from accident. This outer coat- 
ing should be on the shellac only, as 
it might damage the bark if spread 
beyond the protection of the shellac. 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
the wound could first be brushed with 
creosote before applying the shellac, 
but on the edges of the bark the 
brushing should be light. The creo- 
sote should be allowed to dry some- 


‘ what before applying the shellac. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





“Monopoly by Embargo” 


NDER the above heading “The New York Journal of 
U Commerce,” perhaps the most important business 

newspaper in the world, tells about the activities 
of the Federal Horticultural Board in placing an embargo 
on Malaga grapes from Spain, and that the New York 
Fruit Exchange had initiated a movement for a change in 
the law which now vests the Department of Agriculture 
with absolute authority in such matters. : 

This matter has been discussed before in the columns 
of the horticultural press, and perhaps need not be elab- 
orated on here; but it is surely well to point out that the 
Federal Horticultural Board is exercising an authority 
which the makers of the law, and, more important, the 
people back of the makers of the law, never intended. A 
Plant Quarantine is one thing and an embargo on im- 
ports is quite another, and as the Federal Horticultural 
Board has absolute authority to prohibit imports, they 
have the authority to erect a tariff wall against the im- 
portation of any product. In short, their decisions are 
not subject to revision or reference back to any higher 
authority whatever. 

When Plant Quarantine No. 37 was first put into effect 
the Editor of this magazine attended a meeting of one of 
the national floral societies, and the question came up as 
to whether the society should approve the action of the 
Federal Horticultural Board in prohibiting imports, ex- 
cept under very close restriction. After several speakers 
had favored the action of the Board, not because they were 
afraid of plant disease, but because it shut out foreign 
competition; the Editor arose and said that in his opinion 
it would be best not to place the society on record either 
one way or another, and that he, for one, objected to 
the ‘erecting of a trade wall under the guise of a plant 
quarantine.” No action was taken by the society. 


The horticultural interests of this country will be keen 
for a plant quarantine if they are convinced that there is 
danger from foreign insect pests and disease. They ob- 
ject, however, to an embargo, or restriction of imports, 
purely on a basis of its aspect as trade between countries. 

This matter should be considered on its true merits and 
the Federal Horticultural Board should not be given the 
opportunity of regulating commerce, according to its own 
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ideas, between foreign countries and the United States, 
If they will confine themselves strictly to rea] dangers 
and administer a plant quarantine as such, strictly op its 
merits, their activities will have sufficient SCOpe; - and 
needless to say, will meet with the approval of al] con. 
cerned. 

MADISON CoopER 





“Some qualities Nature carefully fixes and transmits. 
but some, and those the finer, she exhales with the breath 
of the individual as too costly to perpetuate. But I notigg 
also that they may become fixed and permanent in any 
stock, by painting and repainting them on every individyg 
until at last Nature adopts them and bakes them into het 
porcelain.” 

—EMERSON 





What is at Your Elbow? 


HERE is no world for the aspiring nature student 
"To large and rich in promise as the one at his elbow, 

This surely puts to flight the popular saying that 
“Distance lends enchantment.” The imagination when 
left alone plays many pranks with good sense, and ip. 
discriminate reading about the floral bounty of other states 
and places is no stable guide to one who has not travelled 
extensively ;—his sense of perspective is bounded by the 
scope of his experience, and is liable to become distorted 
if he has no base line with which to compare his local 
world with the well meaning colored pictures of other spots 
drawn for the good of the reading public. 

A little travel with open eyes will “put you wise.” 
Your old home back between the hills fringed by Honey 
Locusts and Elms; the Honeysuckles at the door; the 
old bed of fragrant Cabbage Roses beside the orchard 
fence, planted when grandma was in her bloom; the long 
walk to the gate lined with Love-lies-bleeding, drooping 
its dull red spikes over tufts of haunting Forget-me-not, 
and gay colored Verbenas; the Bleeding-heart, and later 
the vermilion Cockscomb, the Mourning Bride or Pin- 
cushion; and the Live-forever will be lifted from its local 
setting, and a significance be given it that will rank with 
all that the pen of the gifted writer may lend. 

It is no new weakness to see the dull gray of our im- 
mediate surroundings, and grow rapturous about the world 
that lies just beyond. It is but the tedious repetition of 
an ancient human law; and it takes for every individual 
a measured length of time to learn his lesson from ex- 
perience, drop the shuck of empty fancy, and begin a man’s 
work of glorifying the job at his elbow. 


I WOULD not venture so courageously into this topic, 

if the world was not so filled with concrete examples of 
great men who discovered their life’s work by merely 
turning around. Statistics tell us that every two in three 
who have risen to great things found their cue within 
arm’s reach. 

Luther Burbank walked a shaky gang-plank in agri- 
cultural circles for many years before he received his 
well earned laurels. Some imagine his famous potato 
being developed at Santa Rosa, California, but some years 
ago I chanced to visit the old farm near Lancaster, Mass, 
where, as a lad he worked, and his world famed tuber was 
developed, not amid smiling vineyards nor in promising 
mould, but between high stone fences picked from the 
meager soil whose main business was to grow weeds. 
The farmer who could reach such results with such crude 
tools, evidently grew seeds of the genius beneath his hat, 
and he used the materials for his accomplishments that 
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laid near by. The potato netted the country about $20,- 
000,000, but he sold his rights to a local seedman for $150. 

His poor health drove him across the continent to be- 
in life as a worker at odd jobs in California until the 
S geey profession caught his eye. At this he labored 
until the super-man began to sprout, and he began his 
series of experiments which has made him an interna- 
tional figure in the flower and vegetable world. 


Mr. Burbank has never forgotten his humble begin- 
nings. 

The late John Burroughs whom many regarded as 
probably the most mature and fascinating naturalist, na- 
ture study writer, and bird, tree, and flower lover of his 
type of the last quarter century, obtained in large measure 
his training, collected most of his specimens, and wrote 
a goodly share of his books at “Old Slab Sides,” on his 
fruit-farm on the Hudson River. He traveled much, to 
be sure, which gave opportunity for comparison; but like 
his ideal, Gilbert White of Shelborne, England, who flour- 
ished over a century ago, Mr. Burroughs found most of 
the paraphernalia for labor at his elbow. He had the 
happy faculty of digging out things where nature had 
hidden them, often but a few yards from his door-step, 
or in the fields beyond, and so glorifying them with his 
ready pen that the reading world wondered where he 
found them. His books were purchased and read with con- 
suming interest; but more the pity, they received it sec- 
ond hand. Nature would have yielded with as bounteous 
measure all her glad surprises to these interested readers 
of books, had they developed the sharp eyes of a Bur- 
rgughs or a Gilbert. 


WE OFTEN wonder with beating hearts why men are 
so blind. The great under-currents of natural law 
are pushing out upon our blinded senses a succession of 
miracles that only the Bible can rival in scale. Some raise 
a few beets, radishes, or a bed of Boston Head Lettuce, and 
too often are too indolent toward nature’s grace and in- 
dulgence to pull the weeds. We need more “pep” and a 


better conception of what is demanded of us by the tra- 


ditions of the past. 

Our fathers have laid an ideal foundation of thrift, 
and wholesome ambition; nature has supplemented this 
through better machinery for cultivation, good fertilizers, 
and more advanced knowledge along agricultural lines, 
by yielding bumper crops of wheat, corn, and other staple 
products, which help to feed all Europe, if not the world. 

Our horticultural writers are placing into our hands, 
as never before, a superior grade of literature for every 
type and kind of man who has enough interest and self- 
respect to plant a flower, set out a tree, or man a farm. 


FRANK H. BELDIN 





Diet of the “ Oldest Man” 


An Associated Press Dispatch from Constantinople, 
Turkey, states that a Kurd, a porter (carrier of freight) 
by occupation, celebrated his one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday in November. It states that there is no doubt of 
his age as it was authenticated by a birth certificate, and 
old men who know hin, state that he was already an old 
man when they were boys. 

But the chief interest in the telegram is what this 
man consumes as food. It consists chiefly of dried peas 
and beans, well cooked; raisins and fresh figs; honey and 
raw sugar; and tea as a beverage. He has eaten little 
meat as he could not afford to buy it. This Kurd has 
never used tobacco, nor alcoholic drink, or even coffee. 

; There is food for thought in the above statement of 
act. 
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Child Labor Legislation 


"THERE has been some fool legislation on the subject 

of child labor of recent years, and this legislation has 
been largely influenced by visionary theorists who think 
they are doing something for the children, when they are 
really doing them a damage. 

Thirty-eight states are reported to have already placed 
restrictions on conditions of employment of boys and girls 
under the age of eighteen years. All right, if the re- 
strictions and conditions are backed by common-sense, 
but usually they are not. The tendency of such regulation 
is mostly to promote idleness among the young. 

The educational value of labor is surely not appreciated 
at its true value, in the building of character, and in the 
building of an enduring physical constitution; to say noth- 
ing of the value of the lesson of labor for its own sake. 
Some of our young people fail to learn how to work. 
Consecutive application, and the production of something 
useful, does not enter their mind; nor do they under- 
stand that if they do not earn their own living that some- 
one else must earn it for them. 

Few people want to talk against laws on this subject, 
because they dislike to be criticised for taking the position 
of advocating child labor, but the situation must be faced 
by someone and faced soon, as there is certainly a great 
tendency toward placing foolish and unnecessary restric- 
tion on the labor of the young. 

In addition to being a bad influence for the young, 
such laws also have a tendency to build up an army of 
Federal employees who must be paid out of our ever-in- 
creasing taxes. 

Less regulation by law and more common-sense educa- 
tion is what we need these days. 

MADISON COOPER 





Humus and Manure 


The tendency of the times is toward the use of ma- 
chinery for many different purposes. Thus the automo- 
bile is displacing the horse, and where there were livery 
stables in days gone by, there are now garages. Garages 
do not produce manure as a by-product. The question 
is, where will flower growers secure their supply of stable 
manure in future? They simply cannot get it, that is 
all, but this does not mean that there is not a way out of 
the difficulty. Stable manures furnish largely humus, and 
humus may be supplied to land in the form of decayed 
vegetation, by the use of cover crops, or green manures, 
and by the composting of waste products which commonly 
were burned or otherwise disposed of. The article on 
another page, entitled “Humus in the Soil” will be in- 
teresting in this connection. 





Tax-exempt Securities 


So much has been printed on this subject that little 
new remains to be said, but considerable remains to be 
done; and it is sure nothing will be done until more is 
said about it. 

Who it was first thought of the issuance of securities 
exempt from taxation does not matter, but whoever is 
responsible ought to be ashamed of themselves. Taxes 
should be and eventually will be levied on all sorts of 
property, and evidences of property value, of whatsoever 
nature, and it is well that every person should give thought 
to this matter and use his influence to eliminate tax- 
exempt securities and tax-exempt properties of all kinds, 
and this is without any exception. The burden of paying 
the costs of government ought to be equally borne by all 
the property which is owned under such government. 
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Cats, Et Cetera 


HE discussion about cats that has been going on in 

the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER serves to call 

attention, once more, to thé monumental egotism with 
which most of us are afflicted; the outstanding trait of 
all barbaric and civilized peoples. We imbibe it with our 
mother’s milk and the Book of Genesis hammers it into 
the plastic brain of childhood. We early learn to divide 
all life into two classes—us and the rest. We grow up 
in the belief that our very flesh and bones are sacred, 
as compared with other life. Our outlook is as restricted 
as that of the denizens of an ant hill. 

Cats, like every other living thing, possess inherited 
traits that make for the preservation of the species and 
cultivated traits that have to do with love, gratitude 
and a regard for the feelings of others. These char- 
acteristics vary with the individual, as they do with us, 
depending, in great measure upon congenital mental ca- 
pacity and the effects of experience and environment. 


I very much dislike the arbitrary human method of 
judging the worth or value of other forms of life by their 
adaptability to our real or fancied needs. I am filled with 
disgust for the person whose conception of the worth of 
other life is the measure of its service to him and his. 
In over forty-nine years of living I have been unable to 
find anything whatsoever that would justify the belief that 
I have a divine right to destroy .or subjugate other forms 
of life. Such of it as I am guilty of is done with the 
full understanding that I am following what Jack London 
called “the law of the club and fang.” The fact that my 
brain is larger and more active than that of some other 
animals no more justifies me in feeling superior to all 
other life than would the length of a jackass’ ears justify 
it in a like feeling. And therein, I think, lies my ability 
to make friends with every living thing with which I have 
come in contact, and my ability to derive as much pleasure 
from the music of the wind, the contemplation of the stars, 
or the companionship of cats, dogs and other “creatures” 
as many men get from a monumental pile of silver and 
gold. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Approves Broad Scope of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and the Editor’s Egotism 


A commercial grower of flowers, writes me from Oregon, 
as follows: 


“Permit me to drop a personal line complimenting 
you upon your decision to grant to yourself the priv- 
ilege of saying what you please along such lines as 
you please in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

“I know of no occupation that is so conducive to 
thinking along diverse lines, as that of cultivating 
the soil. The hours we spend with our plants we are 
much alone, even though men are working near us, 
and essentially those are hours of thought—and of 
thought along many lines. Personally we are glad to 
hear opinions from one who has evolved them through 
many working years in just that way. 

“So far as I can see the value of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a floral magazine has been enhanced rather 
than lessened by your opinions, no matter what our 
personal beliefs may be as to the matters in question.” 


My Oregon friend, quoted above, and who is an adver- 
tiser in THE FLOWER GROWER, pays the Editor a rather 
high compliment by what he says. But as the poor mis- 
used Editor has explained before, and will probably need 
to explain again many times, his writings in THE FLOWER 
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GROWER which some readers are inclined to think 
tistical, are just mere personal expressions and are ry 
the result of many years of varied experience. If the 
Editor of this magazine puts himself and his work for 
ward unduly (seemingly), he does it only that his readers 
may know that he has graduated from the University of 
Hard Knocks. It is not because he is unduly conceited op 
suffering from the disease which some call enlargement 
of the ego. 


If it were necessary for the Editor to submerge his Der- 
sonality completely when he writes for publication, he 
would be inclined to take up some other line of activity a 
once. He might go to painting pictures (or houses), or 
studying music, or perhaps preaching; or, as would hy 
more likely, he might make a better garden. 

Please understand that this is not an explanation fo, 
self-defense, but only a plea to my readers to express them. 
selves in any way they can, and whenever they get 
chance. Although many of the activities of the humap 
race are now in mass, or as huge units, yet we all should 
endeavor to accept every opportunity for expressing our. 
selves individually. And is not the making of a garden 
in a little different way, or possibly in a little better way 
than our neighbor, perhaps our best opportunity for self. 
expression? Note the famous Zoroastrian saying at the 
head of our Editorial columns. 


But returning again to what my Oregon friend says 
about working with our plants: A whole sermon could 
be preached on that one theme alone. No person should 
imagine that when they are engaged in manual labor 
they are wasting their time. Any person with an actiye 
mind thinks better when he works;—don’t forget that. 
And, besides, working makes. for a better and clearer re. 
ception of thought. It is a safe statement that some of 
the best thoughts which have been handed down to us from 
past ages have come to those who have worked with their 
hands, and at a time when they were working with their 
hands. Physical activity leads to mental clarity and gives 
inspiration. The great messages which come to us through 
intuition, come when we are most active. 

Moral: Don’t despise work, seek it and learn to love it. 


MADISON COOPER 





“ Knowledge for its Own Sake.” 


HE above words occurred in an article in a past issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER entitled “Flower Growing, 
Primitive Man, and the Need of Recreation,” by my 

friend and distant relative, Theodore H. Cooper. Those 
words “set me to thinking.” 


Knowledge for its own sake is subject to qualification, 


limitations and reservations. In short, the expression, 
“knowledge for its own sake,” may easily be mistrusted. 
Too many people are acquiring knowledge under this head- 
ing. While knowledge may .be valuable as a developer of 
mental faculties and in some cases of character, yet those 
who acquire knowledge for its own sake are much more 
likely to become bookworms, “lopsided specialists” and 
otherwise over-educated (?) specimens of humanity, gen- 
erally speaking. 

Knowledge is valuable mostly for its use and not simply 
to be acquired. The acquiring of facts and information 
may give-a development of the mind which is useful in 
preparation for other work, but the absorbing of knowl 
edge so one can make claim to be educated perhaps, oF 
well read, is, generally speaking, a grave mistake. 


” 


The true definition of knowledge depends necessarily on 
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the person who defines it. But knowledge ought, above all 
things, to be useful and helpful to the individual in giving 
him a broader outlook on life, a sane perspective, and in- 
duce him to adopt balanced activities. The acquirement 
of a mass of useless facts and information in the form 
of an education which has little or no utility can hardly be 
classified as knowledge. : 
Utility as here used does not mean necessarily the kind 
of knowledge which can be turned into coin of the realm. 
But utility does mean something which is useful in giving 


‘the individual experiences which will help to develop his 


character and mental endowments; something which will 
assist him in his life work and in helping his fellows; and 
which will add to the stock of information, development 
and general progress of the human race. 

Necessarily a discussion of this subject leads into some 
rather remote byways and ramifications, and as already 
suggested, anything which is said on this subject neces- 
sarily needs explanation and qualification, and what is said 
here is intended to state broad principles only. 


MADISON COOPER 





Bookbinding is an Art 


N ANOTHER page in this issue Miss Dixon gives 
0 in a clear and concise way, which is illustrated by 

photographs, a simple method of binding a publica- 
tion or a book. Most anyone with ordinary mechanical 
ability and the materials which are found about an aver- 
age home, can thus do a job of binding which is alto- 
gether creditable, serviceable and permanent. 


Years ago, when the Editor was a small boy, he re- 
members visiting the home of his elder brother’s friend 
and being initiated into the mysteries of bookbinding. 
My brother’s friend was a mechanic by trade and his work 
in bookbinding was not only creditable, but was neat, 
well-nigh perfect, and artistic. 

It is probable that not many people these days think 
they have the time to learn the art of bookbinding. They 
are too busy, at least they think they are; but this article 
by Miss Dixon on this subject will be interesting to many 
who may want to develop their personal skill and faculties 
as well as put their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
other magazines of value, in permanent shape for refer- 
ence. 

While the Editor naturally may be inclined to over- 
estimate the value of THE FLOWER GROWER as a compen- 
dium of facts and information on floriculture, a comparison 
of this magazine with any similar magazine will at once 
show that THE FLOWER GROWER is in a class by itself, 
and readers should not therefore under-estimate its value 
as a permanent reference record. Comparatively little 
appears which will not be almost as useful a year from 
now; or two years from now; or even ten years from 
now; as it is when printed. 

But to return to the bookbinder’s art: Some of the 
greatest artists have been bookbinders, and there is no 
greater sphere of activity for a person of artistic tem- 
perament than in binding books. Not only does it give 
mechanical training, but it gives artistic training as well; 
and there is unlimited scope for the exercise of faculties 
which may perhaps be dormant until brought into play 
in this work. One can undertake to bind magazines with 
very small expense as the materials necessary are to be 
found most anywhere, and it is suggested that here is an 
employment for the winter evenings which will well re- 
pay, in many different ways, for the time and effort ex- 
pended. 


MADISON COOPER 





Dangers of Combination 


HERE is an old saying, “United we stand, divided 

we fall.” This in many cases is a good motto to tie 

to. It is a fact that by combining forces, results may 
often be achieved which cannot be had otherwise. But 
the point which we wish to call attention to here is the 
fact that unity and association may easily degenerate into 
an unholy combination. Where combinations are used to 
foster trade practices which are not based on common 
sense, fair trading, and “a square deal to all” they soon 
disintegrate. 


It is the easiest thing in the world for a few people 
to get together and form a mutual admiration society in 
which things are settled to the satisfaction of those pres- 
ent. But things very often do not stay settled, unless 
they are based, as before stated, on common sense, reason 
and the brotherhood of man. It is easy to imagine a 
grievance where none really exists, and imagine that those 
on the outside have no voice, no strength, and no influence. 
But just note what the passing of time will do. And just 
recall perhaps what has been done in the past. Public 
opinion is a strange and, in many ways, an uncertain 
thing, but it is not uncertain in its final result. It is 
always based on reason and a square deal to all. 


This little preachment is directed especially to those 
who may: feel an exaggerated importance because of the 
fact that they belong to this, that, or the other organiza- 
tion, and the fact that they can figure out just how things 
ought to be when attending conventions. Don’t forget 
that the fellows on the outside are in the vast majority, 
and the little handful at the convention do not control 
when it comes to the final result. Action must be based 
on “the greatest good to the greatest number” if it is to 
stand. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Green Garden 


Mrs. Huntington writes this month under the above 
title, telling about what may be done with Conifers, and 
the article is especially appropriate at this season of the 
year when there are few flowers in Northern sections. 
The Evergreens, and especially the Conifers, have their 
place in garden schemes and it is probable that few people 
have used them to the extent that their value justifies. 
A garden which is interesting every month in the year 
is surely worth consideration. Garden effects can be pro- 
duced with the Conifers which are not only striking and 
valuable from a landscape standpoint, but these trees 
harmonize well with flowering plants during the summer 
season, if care is exercised in getting suitable combina- 
tions. 





Friends, Will You Lend a Hand? 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who grow flowers or 
flower stocks commercially, and who approve the good work 
which THE FLOWER GROWER has done and is doing, should 
feel an obligation to say a good word for THE FLOWER 
GROWER in their catalogues and printed matter. This 
magazine is really very much of a cooperative enterprise, 
and much more so than many other publications which 
claim to be non-commercial; and in suggesting that those 
who are in the business say a good word for it, the Pub- 
lisher believes that he is only asking that which is due 
the publication on actual merit; and on a record of ac- 
complishment and past performance. THE FLOWER 
GROWER is depending on its friends for its future. 


See Ae Pee ee 
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Native Plants and Shrubs 


for Beautifying Home Grounds 
BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


HY wait for a fat pocketbook 
W\ before beginning to beautify 
the home grounds, since Na- 
ture has so lavishly supplied our fields 
and woodlands with shrubs and vines 
as ornamental as those obtained from 
foreign lands? The only need is the 
observing eye to discover them; and 
to perceive their possibilities; the 
skillful hand to transfer them to the 
position chosen for them; and a mind 
logical enough to choose soil and situ- 
ation in accordance with their habits 
and habitats. 


The Heath family produces many 
fine shrubs that would be suitable 
for foundation planting, or for filling 
in among or in front of taller shrubs. 
One especially fine grows in the woods 
here; in growth resembling the 
Whortleberry, but the foliage is 
larger, as are the flowers, which are 
white, waxy and bell shaped, and grow 
on terminal ends of the flowering 
branches. On a branch I brought in 
for examination I counted 125 buds 
and blossoms, which formed a panicle 
eight inches long; the individual flow- 
ers, on short pedicels, were in clus- 
ters of six to ten, and were set so 
closely on the main stem that it was 
completely covered. This was one out 
of several flower laden branches that 
grew on this one shrub. Its height is 
about two feet. Its fruits resemble 
the Whortleberry in form, but is dry 
and hard, instead of being pulpy and 
juicy. Another variety of this Heath, 
not so common, has flowers of a lovely 
shell pink. 


One of the Ericas, known to me 
from childhood as Bear-berry, igno- 
rantly called Wild Gooseberry by 
some, for it bears no resemblance to 
the Gooseberry, except its fruits are 
similar in size and shape. This in- 
teresting little shrub has its heath-like 
foliage arranged in spreading sprays, 
underneath which grow the flat 
racemes of waxen white flowers, re- 
sembling Lily of the Valley in form 
and size. They are fine for cutting, 
and work up nicely in wreaths. These 
are followed by edible fruits of varied 
colors, which, when ripe, are pleas- 
antly acid, with a decided Cranberry 
flavor. These will thrive well in any 
sandy upland situation. 


RIDING through the country re- 
cently, I spied in the edge of the 
woods a place where the Fairies had 
evidently just hung out their laun- 
dering; judging by the appearance of 
a Fringe tree which had thrust its 
upper branches between shrubs of 
larger growth. It was in full bloom, 
and so covered with its dainty fringe- 
like blossoms of snowy white that 
scarcely a green leaf was visible. The 
flowers are peculiar in their formation 


with petals three-fourths of an inch 
long, and not wider than a small 
twine. Growing in large panicles, and 
in such numbers, they give the shrub 
the appearance of being covered with 
layer upon layer of snow-white, lacy 
fringe. Its blooming period makes it 
desirable, too, as it comes after the 
Dogwoods and Redwoods have done 
blooming. Its large light green foli- 
age contrasts finely with other shrubs 
and with the dark green of the Cedars. 


A pretty sight on the farm last 
Summer was a long row of Rhus 
Niger, (Black Sumac) bordering the 
ditch-bank, forming a hedge that for 
natural loveliness is not often sur- 
passed. This Rhus is beautiful at 
every stage of its growth, with its 
compound leaves of darkest shining 
green; its neat, compact habit of 
growth; and when in blossom its large 
creamy white racemes, looking like 
soft fluffy plumes, gives it an elegance 
and grace that would make it an orna- 
ment in any grounds. Its only fault 
is that this stage of its beauty is not 
more lasting. The blossoms are not 
followed by the bright red “Bobs” as 
the clustered fruits of Rhus Alba, and 
others of the family are called; but 
are borne in loose clusters of almost 
black berries of which the birds seem 
very fond. But its beauty is not over 
yet. I know of no other shrub that 
colors up so finely at the first touch 
of Jack Frost’s chilling breath, as 
does Rhus Niger; or one that holds 
the brilliant crimson of its autumnal 
coloring so long. 


ND vines, too, of wondrous grace 
and beauty may be ours just for 
the digging and transplanting. 


Near us a lady has planted a wild 
climbing Rose. It has made a growth 
of at least twenty feet this year, and 
she has trained it along the top of 
her poling fence. It is literally cov- 
vered with large single Roses of a 
brilliant pink and is as lovely a vine 
as one could ask for such a situation. 


And the dear old-fashioned Sweet 
Briar of our grandmother’s gardens, 
who does not love it? This, too, 
grows freely along our highways and 
may be had for a little trouble; as 
may also the lovely Coral Honey- 
suckles. 


The Loniceras (Native Virginia 
Honeysuckle) grow everywhere trans- 
forming every old fence into a lovely 
hedge, and festooning with their long, 
graceful garlands, and sprays of white 
and yellow blossoms, every tree within 
their reach; filling the air with de- 
liciously sweet odors—sweet, but not 
heavy and cloying. 


I would not forget the Bignonia 
Radicous, a vine of such gorgeous 
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beauty when in bloom, that if jt W 
scarce and hard to be obtained ey 
lover of beauty would covet it: wt 
is sO common, and grows so rampantly 
in our fields, it is looked upon as 
pest. Its large compound leaves gs}; : 
as if varnished; and its terminal ely. 
ters of long, orange-red, trum 
shaped blossoms, held out horizontal 
at arms length, as if beseeching Us 
to “come and take” what is so fy, 
offered, are examples of the gener. 
osity of Nature, and of her forgiyj 
spirit, too; for you may cut and 

at the Bignonia, and trample it y 
foot, until you think it is killed at 
last; yet if by any chance it gets a 
foothold on that old unsightly dilapj. 
dated outbuilding, or that sera 
half dead Apple tree, the one will gogy 
be transformed into a _ bower g 
beauty; and the other so covered with 
a shining mantle of green that it jg 
an ornament to the place instead of 
an eyesore. 


Many other shrubs and vines come 
to my mind, but this article is getting 
too lengthy now, and I have me. 
tioned enough to show that the home 
grounds need not lack for beauty be 
cause of a lean pocketbook. 





Winter Bouquets 


"THE article on winter bouquets by 
Mr. B. F. Stalnaker, (October), is 
an admirable one, being full of val. 
able information. 

I might add the following instruc 
tions as to the method I employ with 
the Chinese Lantern Plant in order 
to obtain curved stems for the outer 
part of the bouquet :— 

My garage—a reformed barn, has 
wood sealed sides—I fasten the stems 
to the boards with number ten tacks— 
two tacks, one on each side are used, 
close to the lower end of the stem. 
Then about eight inches higher up is 
driven a tack at one side. If the stem 
is inclined to arch to the right, the 
tack is placed at the right side of the 
stem. Then I carefully bend the to 
over to the right and when it is in 
the position desired, I place a tack 
close to and over the stem. This holds 
it in position, and when dry, it wil 
remain so. If the stem is inclined 
to bend to the left—reverse the above 
proceeding. Arrange the Lanterns 
hang down. 

For making curved stems of Heli 
chrysums, Acrocliniums, etc., I s 
lected a cabinet with a flat top, ors 
shelf; and take a piece of card board 
eight to ten inches wide, tacking one 
side to the top of the shelf, and bend 
it downward and tack to bottom of 
shelf or side of cabinet. This forms 


a rounded surface. I drive a nail par § 


way in at each end of the shelf, and 
run a string from nail to nail, draw 
ing it tight. Place the flower stem 
under the string, which will hold them 
in place. The stem will soon become 
limp and hang down and dry in 4 


curved form. 
W. C. Ecan, (IIl.) 
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White and Light Flowers for Harmony 


ahead when planting the per- 
ennial flower garden, and have 
unlimited patience; for often 
only a very few plants are obtained 


O= must look many months 


BY MRS M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


not learn them all by name? Flowers, 
like people, become more interesting 
when you become more intimately ac- 
quainted with them. 

Care should be taken in the proper 











Perennial Phlox—Mrs. Jenkins, white 


from a whole packet of seed. The 
late summer months is the best time 
for planting the seed, preferably on 
the north side of the house, where the 


arrangement of plants and shrubs, for 
elegance and permanent beauty. The 
catalogues should be consulted freely 
as to their height, breadth and color. 

















Candytuft 


ground remains moist. The tiny 
plants should be watered sparingly at 
first, that the shallow roots may not 
be displaced. They make scant growth 
the first season, and during their first 
Winter a covering of leaves is neces- 
sary for their protection. 


There is nothing that lends such an 
air of refinement to the home and sur- 
roundings, as an abundance of floral 
beauties; matching their beauty and 
sweetness with each other. And why 


Keep the yellows in a group by them- 
selves, and have plenty of foliage. 
Keep the open places in front, group- 
ing the plants around the foundation, 
and at the back of the lawn. Place 
the very tallest in the rear, and use 
Pansies, Alyssum, Nasturtiums and 
other low growers in the front. Avoid 
straight lines and corners if you 
would copy nature. Above all, be sure 
that you plant liberally of the white 
beauties. There are literally hun- 


dreds to choose from that will grow 
in any situation and clime. They will 
brighten up dark corners, and har- 
monize with everything that grows. 


WILL mention a few of the easiest 
to grow, that I have in my own 














oe 


Achillea (The Pearl) 





yard, raising them from seed myself, 
and watching their development with 
great pleasure. 

The perennial Phlox must head my 
list, for there is nothing to equal it 
for real beauty and profusion of 














Thalictrum 


bloom; the white ones seem to be 
bothered less with red spider than 
the colors, and are more prolific. 
Those pictured are Mrs. Jenkins. The 
Miss Lingard has longer trusses of 
bloom, and is about two weeks earlier. 
The blooming season may be pro- 
longed until frost if the flower-heads 
are broken off as soon as wilted. 


The White Day Lily is a bulbous 
plant, having shiny, tropical-looking 
leaves, that would be worth having 
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even if there was no bloom at all; but 
during Mid-summer the whole top is 
a mass of white, waving bells, that are 
as fragrant as a Tuberose. This Lily 
must have partial shade for its best 
development. 


The Yucca, with its unobtrusive 
sword-like leaves, attracts scant atten- 
tion as a plant, but in June when it 
sends up its tall, numerous spikes of 
lovely tubular creamy flowers, it is 
the most resplendent plant in the 
whole garden. It is a dry weather 
flower, and will stand a wonderful 














all insect pests. This plant will thrive 
best in a hot, sunny location. 


The Shasta Daisy is a great im- 
provement over the common, small va- 
riety that grows so promiscuously, 
having much larger flowers which are 
partly double, and lavishly produced 
on stiff, wiry stems. They make an 
excellent cut flower, lasting a week or 
more. They are not exacting as to 
soil, being at home in any situation 
except full shade. They do not al- 
ways prove hardy, so a protection of 
leaves or other litter is necessary. 





Asters 


long drought with no ill effect what- 
ever. 


The Thalictrum, (Meadow Rue), is 
a graceful and elegant hardy peren- 
nial, that will literally take care of 
itself after it is once established. It 

















Yucca 


has delicate, fern-like foliage, form- 
ing a round bush, topped off with 
countless numbers of small, lacy flow- 
ers in large bunches of pure white. 
They begin to bloom in May, and will 
last a month or more. Then if the 
flower stalk is cut to the ground, there 
will remain all Summer a large, round 
tuft of the foliage, that is free from 


The candytuft is another desirable 
perennial that is easily grown from 
seed, and can always be depended upon 
to brighten up any corner, with their 
large, fragrant heads of bloom. There 
is also an annual variety that makes 
an ideal border plant. 


"[ HERE is a cream colored Snap- 
dragon that is as chaste and beau- 
tiful as any hot house flower, in fact 
they are raised very extensively in the 
large cities, and the demand for the 
long stems of this queerly-shaped, del- 
icately-fragrant flower, is increasing 
yearly. They are a very satisfactory 
plant for the amateur, as the seed 
germinate freely, and make bushy, 
compact little plants in a short time. 
They come into bloom the first year, 
will live through the Winter, and usu- 
ally bloom themselves to death the 
second year. But they leave large 
numbers of seedling plants behind, so 
one always has an ample supply. 
There are literally all colors of the 
rainbow in the Snapdragon family, 
often three or four distinct shades 
in one flower, as they do not come true 
to color. They make very desirable 
bouquets for the house, keeping fresh 
several days. They will stand all 
kinds of neglect, but will bloom more 
profusely if the seed pods are re- 
moved. These lovely plants can be de- 
pended on to bloom until the icy touch 
of Jack Frost lays them low. 

I have found Achillea The Pearl 
one of the most desirable plants I 
have in my whole garden; its many 
good qualities easily placing it among 
the best. It has rather spare foliage 
of linear leaves, a branch starting at 
each axil, tipped with a bunch of 


ees 
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dainty, white, small flowers 

as a Rose, lending an air of a 
ment to any bouquet. As a cut flow 
they are par excellence; being al ~ 
greatly in demand by the florists f 
all kinds of cut-flower work; the re 
mand always exceeding the sup 4 
There are several very inferior yar. 
eties of the Achillea, really not Worth 
growing ; so in sowing the seed One 
is running a risk of failure, whic, 
may take two years to remedy, as this 
wonderful flower does not show it, 
beauty until the second year. 

The Pearl is an upright grower 
attaining a height of two and a hai 
feet, with a creeping root stalk, Which 
in time will make a large, thrifty 
hardy bush. Its blooming period he. 
gins in June and extends until free, 
ing weather. The miniature Rose 
will keep a week in perfect condition, 
in water and if hung in a dark p| 
heads down, until dry, will make g 
ne everlasting for winter decora. 

ion. 

The Achillea is not exacting ag tp 

















White Day Lily 


soil, but insists on a sunny location. 
It is a shy seeder, the flowers seeming 
to dry up and disappear after a few 
weeks. It is easily propagated by 
root division in the early Spring. 


Lastly comes the Aster, that n 
doubt every one in the land has raised, 
and should keep right on doing s0. 
For there is no annual flower that is 
more satisfying for decorative pur 
poses, both inside and out. 

But growing this interesting an 
nual is often fraught with disappoint- 
ments, for it is heir to many diseases 
and insect pests. The worst I have 
to contend with is the Blister beetle 
that will persist in eating the heart 
out of the buds. Hand-picking anda 
bath in coal oil is quite effective. 
Then the wilt in both stem and root is 
a fatal disease. I find that Asters 
should never be grown on the same 
ground two seasons in succession, a 
the germ of the wilt will remain alive 
for a year or more in the soil. A 
good preventative is to keep the 
ground shaded by the growth of 
healthy foliage, a foot each way is not 
too close to plant them. Keep the soil 
stirred, and sprinkle air slaked lime 
over the bed several times in a seasol, 
and a liberal dressing from the cow 


(Concluded on page 40 ) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Miniature Rock Garden 


for Decorative Purposes 
BY CLARENCE ELLIOTT, (In The Garden, English) 


O THE owners of fuelless green- 
T hoses I would suggest a very sim- 

ple and inexpensive way of growing 
brilliant flowers of exquisite charm and 
daintiness, without heat, and with very 
little trouble. You need not even have a 
reenhouse; 2 cold frame will do per- 
fectly well for the purpose. To put it 
briefly, you may grow the early flower- 
ing Alpine plants in pots and pans. You 
can build in a pan no more than a foot 
across a tiny, complete rock garden, 
plant in it a dozen or so Alpine plants, 
and flower them to infinitely greater per- 
fection than they would flower on the 
rock garden in the open; for in a cold 
greenhouse or a cold frame they are 
free from the brutal assaults of our 
variable spring climate. The brave way 
in which the early Alpines flower in the 
open is quite wonderful; but the same 
plants flowered under glass are wonder- 
ful in another way. In the open it is a 
miracle that they flower at all, and how 
fresh and jolly they manage to look, a 
miracle of bravery! The same plants 
under glass are a miracle of sheer 
brilliant freshness and daintiness. I 
think I may claim to‘have originated 
the idea of making complete little rock 
gardens in earthenware pans in early 
Spring for house and table decoration. 
I have been making them and experi- 
menting for my own amusement for 
seven or eight years. There is no rea- 
son why people who have an unheated 
greenhouse, or part of one, or even a 
cold frame, should not grow a few 
Alpines in pans for bringing into the 
house. It is a delightful form of gar- 
dening, very easy to manage; and now 
that cut flowers of the ordinary market 
sort are becoming,rarer and dearer, they 
would be doubly welcome. A few gen- 
eral directions may therefore be helpful 
to those who would like to grow Alpines 
in this way. 

The pans may be anything from four 
inches or five inches to twelve inches or 
eighteen inches in diameter, and from 
three inches to six inches deep. They 
may be square, oval, oblong or round, 
and should have good drainage holes. 
Unglazed pans are better than glazed 
ones. The more simple they are the 
better. I have used the common red 
earthenware seed-pans of the same ma- 
terial as ordinary flower pots. But, 
after all, matters of individual taste 
are perhaps better left to the taste of 
individuals. Before planting, wash the 
pans thoroughly, dry them, and put 
plenty of clean crocks in the bottom. 
For a general soil take well-rotted turfy 
loam, leaf-mould and coarse silver sand. 
Grit of some sort will greatly improve 
this mixture. Broken _flower-pots, 
smashed up small, make excellent sharp, 
= grit. The dust should be sifted 
out. 

For making up your pans of Alpines 
you cannot do better than use small pot- 
grown plants. You then get all the 
roots compact and ready to go ahead. 
Weed them carefully, and even sczatch 
away the top half-inch of soil with a 
small-pointed stick, or ease it away with 
a finger. The ball of soil may also be 
slightly reducei, if not too much at the 


expense ot the roots. The actual plant- 
ing and placing of the rocks and plants 
is again a matter of personal taste and 
skill. Just how to do it is as difficult 
to tell as how to place paints on canvas. 
Some pans may be made up with one 
species of plant only, and with no rock 
at all, others may be planted with two 
or three, and still others with much rock 
and as many as a dozen or so different 
kinds of plants. I think perhaps simple 
arrangements with two or three sorts 
which flower at the same time are the 
most effective. I use small pieces of 
rock, mostly rather flat and long, and 
varying from the size of one’s thumb to 
that of one’s two hands. And fairly 
hard stone will do. I generally half fill 
the pan with soil, and select five or six 
pieces of rock; then arrange the rocks 
so that about half of each will be buried 
when the pan is filled, and the other 
half exposed above the soil. The ob- 
ject should be to form a picturesque 
rock garden with a convenient series of 
crevices and little planting pockets. It 
is worth while arranging and rearrang- 
ing the rocks until they give a really 
satisfactory planting ground and form 
a fairly coherent and restful whole. 
The rocks should not stick out in every 
direction. The rocks, when finally 
earthed in and planted, should not look 
like a lot of rocks stuck into soil, but 
like one hummock of rock which has 
become split and rent by frost, and into 
which soil has drifted and among which 
plants have sprung up. By placing 
them high at one end and sloping down 
to vanish underground at the other end, 
and at the same time arranging them 
all more or less parallel to one another, 
you will perhaps get a restful, natural, 
unified effect. 

Having arranged your rocks loosely in 
the half-filled pan, and held in position by 
the soil, select your plants. I will in- 
dicate a few pretty combinations which 
I have found effective. The crevices 
between the rocks vary from half an 
inch to two inches or three inches wide. 
It is therefore often difficult to get the 
round ball of a plant to fit into such 
crevices. But I find it a good plan, after 
weeding the surface soil, to take the ball 
between the palms of my hands and 
firmly squeeze it and flatten it out. 
Some soil will fall away, but this does 
not matter. The flattened root mass 
may now be planted very firmly between 
its. appointed rocks, fine soil may be 
poured in and pressed down, and the 
rocks themselves squeezed close about 
the plant. In some cases I actually 
shake or wash the soil from the roots 
before planting. The only instrument 
I use in planting is a pointed stick about 
nine inches long, with one end blunt and 
about half an inch thick, for ramming 
the soil home; the other end pointed for 
scratching out the soil to make a hole 
deeper. Plant very firmly, and, in fin- 
ishing off a pan after planting, it gives 
a very good, clean surface if stone chips 
are sprinkled all over between the 
plants, so as to hide all the soil. These 
pans may quite well be planted now to 
flower this Spring, especially if pot- 
grown plants are used. I have made 
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them with plants which were in full 
flower, and not lost a leaf, but that is 
not the best time. Start with fairly 
simple arrangements of one, two or three 
sorts in a pan, and as far as possible 
put together kinds which flower at the 
same time. When a larger variety of 
plants is used in one pan rock garden, 
one can aim at a two or three weeks’ 
display, or introduce both early and late 
flowering plants, which will keep up, 
more or less, a succession of blossom 
from earliest Spring till Midsummer. 
After planting, give the pans a thor- 
ough soaking of water from a _ rosed 
can; then place them in your cold frame 
or cold greenhouse. No artificial heat is 
needed; in fact, they are better without 
it. Give as much air as possible, espe- 
cially on fine, sunny days. Keep them 
watered moderately, but water thor- 
oughly when you do apply it. When in 
flower do not use a rosed can for water- 
ing, but pour a stream from the spout 
direct on to the rocks, and let it soak 
into the soil from them. A rose would 
throw the water on to the blossoms and 
spoil them. When the plants are in 
flower, the pans may be brought into the 
house, where they will be attractive for 
a fortnight or three weeks. While in 
the house, keep them as far as possible 
from the fire. If they show signs of 
distress, take them back to the green- 
house and make a fuss of them. Give 
them as much light and cool, fresh air 
as possible. 





A Weed Warning 


[4st Autumn I left my flower gar- 
den of perennials comparatively 
free from weeds, and looked forward 
to this Spring in which I hoped to 
have more time with my plants and 
less time exterminating weeds. On 
my return two weeks ago I found 
two new kinds of weeds had taken 
my garden—the Centaurea and the 
Sweet William. 

Before I left home last year I had 
cut off the Sweet William and other 
plants and had placed the stalks on 
the garden path until my grandsons 
had time to take them away, a day 
or two later. In the meantime the 
Sweet William was planting a gar- 
den. 

I have spent many hours trying 
to free my other plants from the en- 
croachment of these two troublesome 
plants. A neighbor said that she 
would like some of the Sweet William 
to plant by a river which runs near 
her home. Her son took up a bushel 
of the plants. Should they become 
too hard to manage they can easily 
be thrown into the river. That would 
not kill the seeds, but would spread 
the plants; so that one can plainly 
see how Sweet William may become 
a wild flower. 

I am retaining some of both kinds 
of plants, but at the end of this sea- 
son I shall throw out all the Cen- 
taurea. It is not as satisfactory as 
the annual Corn Flower. I shall be 
very generous with the flowers from 
both varieties. I hope to be able to 
control the Sweet William for many 
of the blossoms are beautiful. 


LIDA B. McMurry 
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Timely Suggestions for January 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


O, welcome New Year! it may be 

Your hands are full of gifts to crown 
Our hearts with gladness, and to drown 
The voice of yearning memory. 


OR the earnest gardener who will 
B pros alike from the successes and 

the failures of the past, the new 
year is full of promise. Resolve that 
the garden of 1925 shall be an im- 
provement on that of the past year. 


One thing that will help to make the 
garden of the coming season a success, 
is to have the garden scheme well 
thought out in advance. Lack of sys- 
tem results in waste of time and par- 
tial, if not complete, failure. 


This is a good time to get a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the garden. Look 
it over and study it with care to 
determine what changes or additions 
may be made to advantage. Make a 
note of these things for future use. 


As an enjoyable and profitable em- 
ployment for some spare evening in 
January make a plan of the garden on 
the first leaf of a note book. Desig- 
nate the beds and borders, locate 
paths, shrubbery, trees, etc. 


Next open up “an account” for 
January and make a note of work 
that has been done or is to be done 
and other things in this line that are 
of special interest. Follow a similar 
course for following months. Floral 
clippings may also be pasted into this 
garden book. 


This is a good month to renew your 
subscription to your favorite horticul- 
tural magazine; for during the long 
winter evenings there is ample time 
for the reading and study of garden 


literature. Knowledge will assure 
success. 
Besides indulging in fascinating 


fireside gardening, devote consider- 
able time to the culture of plants in 
the window garden. See that all the 
plants are free of dust or insect pests, 
and that they are sufficiently protected 
from cold. 


Whenever the temperature will per- 
mit, admit fresh air to the plant room, 
(guarding against draughts, of 
course,) for plants cannot thrive with- 
out a goodly supply of oxygen. 


To overcome dryness in the at- 
mosphere introduce moisture by evap- 
orating water on stove or other heat- 
ing device. Sponging and syringing 
the plants occasionaliy will also be of 
benefit. 


Water the plants only when they 


_ varieties of Tulips. 


need it; and then do it thoroughly. 
See that the drainage of the pot is 
not clogged, for water standing about 
the roots of plant is apt to cause de- 
cay, and the soil to sour. 


House plants should not be crowded. 
Change their positions from time to 
time so that each plant may have the 
benefit of the light and sunshine. 
Turning them occasionally will keep 
the plants symmetrical. 


Where time and accommodations ex- 
ist, one may propagate indoor . plants 
now from leaf or wood cuttings, or by 
division. As Ferns start into growth 
at about this time, large Ferns may 
be successfully separated into smaller 
plants. 


Start forcing into bloom now, single 
In order to se- 
cure a succession of bloom; Hyacinths, 
Narcissi and other rooted bulbs should 
be brought into light and heat at in- 
tervals. 


Go over seeds collected the past sea- 
son, and any that may have been left 
from the last seed order. Make a list 
of what is lacking or of new varieties 
desired, and with the aid of the seed 
catalogues make up the seed list. 


If the season is an “open” one, some 
out-door garden work may be accom- 
plished in the way of pruning of 
shrubbery, small fruits, and fruit 
trees. Scions for use in grafting fruit 
trees in the Spring may be cut and 
stored in moist sand. 


Take advantage of warm sunny 
days to ventilate the basement or cel- 
lar .where Dahlias, Cannas, etc., are 
stored; but watch carefully that they 
are again protected from frosty air. 


After a heavy snow storm, and be- 
fore it has frozen on, shake off the 
accumulated snow on evergreens and 
ornamental shrubbery so that the 
branches may not be injured or broken 
off by the heavy weight. 





What My Bougainvilfaea 
Taught Me 
BOUGAINVILLAEA was with- 
ering fast. Like a terribly sick 


patient it seemed to be slowly but 
surely dying. The beautiful deep 


rose, bracted flowers were losing their 
bright lustre and falling off of the 
plant. This, despite the careful spoilt- 
child-like nursing the plant received. 

I noticed that the leaves seemed to 
be covered with a glistening coat of 
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sticky white downy mass, and dec} 
to investigate further. [| found a 
underside of the leaves full of minute 
soft bodied, green insects, some had 
wings but most of them were win 
less, and on inquiring about these 
pests I found some interesting facts 

I learned that technically they are 
called Green Aphis and belong to the 
Family Hemiptera, from the Greek 
words, hemi meaning half and pteron 
wing; a name suggested by the form 
of the first pair of wings in the true 
bugs. Their bodies measure less than 
one-half inch in length and are more 
or less pear shape. Some of them 
have two pairs of delicate transpar- 
ent wings. The beak is three jointed 
and varies in length. Sometimes jt 
is longer than the body. The eyes are 
compound and prominent. The glis. 
tening sticky coat of downy mass ¢oy- 
ering the leaves is a substance called 
honey-dew. The bees and ants like 
it so well that the ants shelter and 
distribute the aphis as a reward for 
the honey. 


Their Life History is interesting 
and unique. According to Entomol 
ogists if a colony of these aphis js 
examined in Summer, it will be found 
to consist chiefly of wingless individ- 
uals. They are mostly females which’ 
reproduce without the intervention of 
males; and are therefore technically 
known as wingless agamic forms. 

The fact that this type gives birth 
to living young, without egg forma- 
tion, causes a rapid increase in their 
number. From time to time winged 
forms are produced and the lice 
spread. These winged produce a 
wingless form. At times a generation 
including individuals of both sexes 
are produced. These are known as 
sexual forms. The sexual forms pair 
and the females produce one or more 
eggs which develop into more pesty 
lice. They pass the Winter in the egg 
stage. From these winter eggs the 
agamic female hatches in Spring and 
the vicious cycle begins. 

Their rapid spread makes it neces- 
sary to find some means of control. 
I was told that they were sucking in- 
sects as distinguished from the other 
kind or chewing insects. They feed 
by inserting their sharp mosquito-like 
bills into the leaf or blossom and suck 
out the interior of the plant. There 
fore a spray which kills by coming 
in contact with the body is necessary, 
and I found out that a tobacco product 
called “Black Leaf Forty,” gave good 
results. I used it at the rate of one 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water, al- 
though the directions are usually 
printed on the container. 


HERSCHELL Fox 





“Black Leaf 40” mentioned in the 
above article is a very concentrat 
tobacco extract. There are doubtless 
other tobacco product extracts on the 
market which will answer the same 
purpose and can be used in the same 
way. 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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dHE FLOWER GROWER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


light possible during the mid- 
winter season. 


pranches of Forsythia in water 
yon in a warm room and the 
dainty, little yellow bells will soon 
purst into bloom. 


ive the Aspidistra a sponge bath 
Bo times during the Winter to 
remove the dust and make the foli- 
age shiny. 

Cover the Rex Begonias, while 
sweeping and dusting 1s being done, 
and never allow water to touch the 
foliage. They like light, but do not 
thrive in direct sunlight. 


The Crocus cannot stand heat. To 
secure the best results with the Cro- 
cus as a pot plant the temperature 
should be about 50° F. Any higher 
temperature than this will spoil the 
blooms. 


At this season the Spirea Astilbe 
should be fed a weak solution of cow 
manure until the flower buds appear. 
This plant requires a large amount 
of water and rather cool location. 


The waxy, white blooms of the Calla 
Lily are due to appear the middle of 
January, if the bulb was healthy and 
has received the right treatment. The 
Calla is one of the old-time favorites 
among the house plants. 


In feeding the house plants remem- 
ber that a pinch of nitrate of soda in 
a cup of water for each plant is highly 
beneficial; but a large amount of ni- 
trate of soda will kill the plant. So 
do not be lavish in applying it. 


In order to induce the potted Mar- 
guerite to bloom indoors, allow the 
plant to become pot-bound and de- 
crease the amount of water given. 
As soon as the flower buds appear 
water should be liberally supplied as 
well as an application of weak ferti- 
lizer for food. 


Gi the Cyclamen all the sun- 


The handsome clusters of pure 
white flowers of the Allium Neapoli- 
tanum make the window garden beau- 
tiful in January; and will remain in 
flower for several weeks. She who 
plants bulbs of the A. Neapolitanum, 
three in a five inch pot, is assured 
of a most desirable plant for the win- 
dow garden. 


Never water house plants overhead 
on a cloudy day; if they really need 
to be watered slip the spout of the 
sprinkler between the stems and be- 
neath the leaves. Thus the foliage 
is kept dry, minimizing the danger 
of decay, while the roots get the 
needed moisture. 


In making cuttings always use ‘a 
sharp knife and always cut “down” 
and toward you instead of cutting 


from you. In cutting “down” the 
stem above the knife blade is smooth 
and clean, and will heal quickly; 
while the stem below the cut is bruised 
and ragged and is apt to decay before 
the surface heals. 


The Fuchsia Speciosa is usually in 
full bloom in this month. Give the 
plant plenty of air, but avoid draughts, 
and give an extra supply of water 
after the flower buds appear. If the 
white fly is found on the under side 
of the leaves, powder the plant with 
tobacco or snuff and let it remain 
for thirty minutes, then wash off with 
water. 


Late in January the Fuchsias that 
have been stored in the cellar should 
be re-potted for summer blooming. 
The old soil and some of the root 
growth should be removed and the 
plant placed in a pot filled with three 
parts garden loam and one part well 
decayed horse manure. Cut away 
two-thirds of the branches and give 
plenty of water, warmth, and sun- 
shine. 


January is the time to root Carna- 
tion cuttings. The cuttings should 
be taken from healthy, vigorous 
plants, packed firmly in a box of clean 
sand and kept shaded for several 
days. When the cuttings are three 
weeks old they should be placed in 
small pots, followed by a succession 
of larger sizes as the plants grow, 
until a four inch pot is reached. The 
plants do best in a cool temperature. 


Bring the pot Hydrangeas, that 
have been growing in a cool place, to 
a warm room and give them plenty of 
water and all the sunlight possible. 
Give them weak manure water every 
three weeks-and the immense heads 
of bloom will soon make their ap- 
pearance. It is claimed by some grow- 
ers that if the Hydrangea Sea Shell 
is planted in clay soil, the flowers 
will be the deep blue so greatly ad- 
mired by many flower lovers. 


Watch the Cineraria for the ap- 
pearance of plant lice on the under 
side of the leaves. The best way to 
rid the plant of this pest is by dip- 
ping it in nicotine solution, about 
three tablespoons to an ordinary size 
bucket of water. Have bucket ready, 
hold hands flat over soil so that it 
may not be broken, invert pot and 
dip entire plant in the solution, hold 
it there for ten minutes. Repeat 
operation second time if necessary. 


Bring the pots of Chrysanthemums 
to the light the first of January and 
soak thoroughly with water. In a 
few weeks suckers will appear around 
the old parent stalk. Allow these 
to grow to a height of four inches 
for cuttings. Plant these cuttings in 
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moist sand and keep in the shade for 
a fortnight. In six weeks time they 
will have grown large enough to trans- 
fer to pots. In this way one may 
readily increase one’s stock of a favor- 
ite variety at no expense. 


Do not place the Hyacinth glasses 
in a window where they will feel the 
full strength of the sunlight, else the 
water will be heated to a degree not 
good for the bulbs. Never add hot 
water to the water already in the 
Hyacinth glasses under the mistaken 
idea that it will hasten the flower stalks. 
It is more apt to be fatal than bene- 
ficial. Then at night the temperature 
next the window glass is lower than 
elsewhere in the room, the water is 
chilled, and further damage to the 
bulb is the result. It is wise to re- 
member that Hyacinths do not like 
violent changes in temperature. 





Longevity of Seeds 


There are those who believe that 
the time during which the power in 
seeds to germinate, and produce new 
plant life, is limited. The Editor of 
this magazine has already expressed 
himself as of the opinion that there 
is no practical limit, and is pleased to 
print below extract from a letter re- 
cently received which is further evi- 
dence along this line. 


Considering the fact that it is well 
known that corn is one of the most 
difficult seeds to successfully store, 
and that it germinates very poorly 
after the second year; and that it 
loses its power to germinate entirely 
after a few years; the suggestion that 
Mother Earth may prove the most suc- 
cessful as a storage place for seeds 
is more pertinent than ever. While 
the statement which follows is not 
conclusive evidence, nor is it verified 
other than as stated, yet it is at least 
evidence going to show that seeds may 
retain their ability to germinate for 
a very long period of time. The letter 
is as follows: 


“I get much practical information 
from THE FLOWER GROWER which I get 
from our Public Library. I was much 
interested in a letter from the “Bureau 
of Plant Industry” published in the 
October number, concerning seeds taken 
from old tombs and other places where 
buried. My father, Judge L. L. Muck, 
of the 2nd Judicial district of Arkansas, 
was during his life much interested in 
Indian relics; and at one time received 
from a friend a number of beautiful 
specimens of pottery taken from an old 
Indian mound in Arkansas. One of the 
pots or jars was sealed and inside was 
filled with corn. It was white and very 
similar to the corn grown now; the 
grains were perhaps more slender. He 
planted some and it grew and matured. 
Of course it was impossible to determine 
the length of time it was buried, but it 


' was thought to be very old. 


“The above took place many years 
ago, when I was a young girl, but I re- 
member how eagerly we waited to see 
if the corn would grow.” 


Mrs. J. M. JELKS 
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A Charming Southern Maze Garden 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


SOUTHERN garden! Even the 
words conjure up a glimpse of 
the charm of an olden, never- 
to-be-forgotten day with re- 

membrance of prim green hedges and 
long narrow beds of dwarf Roses 
heavy with fragrance, while a stately 
woman in_ primly-crossed _ bertha, 
walks amid the rows of Thyme and 
sweet-smelling Bergamot, on her arm 
a flower basket and at her side a rib- 
bon from which small scissors dangle. 


It was not an old time garden, but 
it was an equally charming place that 
greeted my gaze from a window of 
my friend’s home in a Southern city 
where I was visiting for a few hours. 
To one fresh from the North, the de- 
lightful surprises of the Sunny South- 
land are many and varied. It is like a 
never ending ribbon of kaleidoscopic 
beauty with a greater charm for each 
new change. 

I leaned from the window to ob- 
tain a better view of the attractive 
scene spread out before me and to 
listen to the glorious song of the 
Mocking Bird as he proudly puffed out 
his grey breast and sent forth his 
musical warble on the morning air. 
He was perched in one of the out- 
standing trees that formed a dense 
screen between the intricate maze of 
flowers of the garden and the drive- 
way at the rear. 


It was a marvelous riot of color— 
this creation of a gardener’s skill be- 
fore me—a place where birds, and 
butterflies, and bees, must find a con- 
stant content and source of delight in 
living. I hastened to beg my friend 
to show me through the place: 

“That’s to be your punishment for 
staying away so long,” she smiled. 
“You shall go alone through my gar- 
den and find your way to the trysting 
seat unguided.” 

I remembered those winding paths 
showing white amid the network of 
hedges and gave a little gasp at which 
she laughed merrily. 

“Oh, never fear. I’ll follow you soon 
enough to the trysting seat where we 
are to whisper all our secrets. Come, 
I’ll let you into the Maze.” 


TS vividly white latticed gate un- 
der an elaborate archway burdened 
with a wealth of La Marque Roses 
admitted me to the “treasure house,” 
for such it truly seemed to be. With 
a few steps down the path I became 
lost to sight by a sudden turn of the 
high hedge-bordered path. I looked 
back as a sharp click of the gate told 
me my mischievous friend had been 
as good as her word. I was to do some 
exploring alone. 

Then the heavy fragrance of Roses 
came to me and I hurried to find my 
favorite flower. Nothing but a five 
foot narrow hedge of the dense shin- 
ing leaved Pittosporum met me on 


both sides of the shelled walk. It 
gave evidence of the watchful care to 
keep it subservient, while it delights 
with its white flowers and varnished 
appearing leaves. 

Another breath of Roses! Surely 
they must be very near me. Yet the 
walk with its yielding carpet and high 
green wall kept on. Then a sudden 
turn displayed such a wealth of 
beauty I forgot the Rose hunt. 
Altheas were on all sides of me mak- 
ing a display I should not easily for- 
get. Burkhart was exquisite in her 
variegated dress; Duchess de Brabant, 
glorious in dark red; but Joan of Arc 
outshone them all in the statiny gleam 
of her silvery white bloom. A beauti- 
ful hedge of Abelia on the opposite 
side of the walk almost pleaded for 
notice in vain. 

Here, the soft splash of falling 
water diverted my attention to the 
daintiest of fountains in a square of 
velvety green; while a rustic seat at 
the corner of the walk invited one to 
remain a while in the charming spot. 
It was a triumph of gardening skill 
at the very outset of the effort. Every- 
thing seemed so restful and appealing 
to the senses, I drew away with a real 
regret. 


As I turned down the third walk the 
sound of voices came to me from the 
street and I realized I had made little 
or no progress in gaining the trysting 
in center of the garden. Between this 
outer walk and the street was a five 
foot space filled with blooming and 
evergreen shrubbery that made, for 
each month of the year, it’s attrac- 
tion. I afterwards learned this was 
carried out round the entire garden, 
at the outer edge being a high hedge 
of Armoor River Privet. 

At the foot of the path a huge bed 
of Chrysanthemums were in growth 
for their Autumn display; and back 
of them flared the vari-colored giant 
flowered Hibiscus. And _ suddenly, 
around the tall Pittosporum hedge, I 
came upon the riot of Roses whose 
sweetness had followed me since my 
advent into this magic place. All my 
favorites were there—reds, yellows, 
pinks, whites and creams; nodding a 
welcome; and I feasted on their 
loveliness. Almost reverently I bent 
to kiss a great American Beauty that 
with all my jealous care I had never 
been able to coax to such perfection 
in the North. 


T THE end of this Rose walk a 
Marchel Neil clambered over a 
white lattice and scattered its petals 
of yellow velvet to the summer winds. 
It made a colorful picture that I 
yearned to carry with me other than 
in mind. Directly in front of me 


were two close-sheared Arbor Vitaes 
hiding a rustic seat beyond them. 
Surely that could not be the trysting 


seat which listened to so many pre 
cious secrets! I hurried around the 
latticed frame to see many clumps of 
dwarf Crape Myrtle nestling under g 
veritable cloud of pale pink and lay. 
ender bloom; while back of them were 
banked high clumps of Oleander 
Poinciane and Flowering Pomegran. 
ate, (Punica Granatum) making g 
striking mass of beauty. 

At another turn (you will see the 
charm of the garden lay in its many 
turns of the walks and the surprises 
they held in store) the path was bor- 
dered by a tall row of Cape Jasmines 
that I knew had flung the fragrance 
of its creamy petals far and wide 
in early Spring. Coming around this 
hedge I saw the loveliest clump of 
Eulalia Japonica I had ever seen. It 
stood directly in front of a short walk 
leading to a large rustic seat nestled 
among the tall Poinciana and Pome. 
granate. 

I knew I had reached the trysting 
seat. Bravely I stepped around the 
sweeping Eulalie and sank down for 
a moments rest. Then a gay voice 
called my name and my friend came 


-toward me from the opposite side of 


the garden. 

“Isn’t my Maze garden a dear?” 
she murmured sinking down beside 
me. “You see it isn’t a real maze at 
all but just a garden of bloom ar- 
ranged after the idea of a maze. It’s 
quite a trial to my old gardener but 
he’s patient with my foolishness. The 
tall Pittosporum near the front was 
meant to prepare one for all the sur- 
prises it was hiding behind it. It 
was my own idea of a way to use this 
plat of fifty by fifty feet adjoining 
the lawn.” 

I agreed with her as to the charm of 
arrangement and begged to be shown 
the rest of the garden. 


GAIN we circled the fountain of 
curving Eulalie and started anew 
in search of flower loveliness. The 
first bed was in full view and was 
aflame with giant Glads and Mexican 
Tuberoses. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more appealing to 
the senses than this spot with its 
varied splotches of color and the ex- 
quisite perfume sent to greet us on 
every side. Vying with these was an 
Iris bed in which a few were still 
flaunting forth their regal blooms and 
carrying our thoughts far away to 
the Orient from whence they had 
come. 

My friend is a passionate lover of 
her flower nurslings—not in the cold 
and general abstract, but in the warm 
close-up concerte fashion that lifts 
even the fading life and kisses it 
into bloom again. Sensing the tender- 
ness in her soft touch of them I knew 
therein lay the secret of her success 
with them—Love and its ministra- 
tion. 
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ame the short hedge of Eupa- 
sais ‘with myraids of butterflies 
povering tremulously over its white 
fowers. At our right lay a bed of 
Hybrid Delphiniums with their spikes 
of light and dark blue sent up so plen- 
tifully from big rosettes of serrated 
leaves. This flower always possessed 
a great appeal for me. I don’t know 
why but I always think of a tiny 


Chinese maiden when I look at them 


Plat of Maze Garde 





weeks hence would be a delight to see 
in their stately beauty. 

“We are coming to the Roses you 
missed by turning in to the seat too 


soon. This is my special pet corner 
for from it I can see the house and 
most of the garden. I often come here 
to dream away an hour.” 

As she spoke my friend sank into 
the seat and drew me beside her. I 
shall ever remember that short half 
Tl Lawn 
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tion of the Catbird. Trillingly he 
went through all the changes of his 
repertoire and finished with a low 
questioning “Chee! Chee! Chee!” as 
though demanding praise of his ef- 
fort at entertaining. 


(- OUR way from the garden we 
came round by the tall avalanche 
of greenery bordering the outer edge 
of the plat that was an intermingled 











































































































































































just the same as with the wonderful 
Mum. Next to these was a bed of 
Azaleas (Indian that bears pruning 
to advantage) with their purple flow- 
ers and evergreen foliage. 

In the shadow of these nestled a big 
bed of Speciosum Lilies that a few 


hour that followed—the friendly talk, 
the vivid flame of the Amaryllis blos- 
soms at our feet, the heavy fragrance 
of the Roses, the balmy air and bright 
sunshine of the Southland. In the 
Magnolia at the corner, the daring 
Mocker alighted and began his imita- 
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mass of beauty. I stopped to gaze 
down the long collection of trees, na- 
tive and otherwise, flanked by those 
of lower growth, many in full blos- 
som and others gathered for their 
beauty of foliage. I fancied my friend 
had found every worthwhile plant of 
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her Sunny South to place in her gar- 
den. At the very uppermost corner 
shielding the gardener’s gateway was 
an Umbrella China tree, and almost 
under it grew a clump of fern-leaved 
Elder, the more lacey for the shade. 
Next was a Pearl Bush, A Parkin- 
sonia, A Flowering Peach, A Flower- 
ing Chestnut, Japan Quince, Japan 
Ligustrum, A golden Elder, Thunder 
Cloud Plum, Spirea Douglasii, Tam- 
arisk Japonica, Yaupon, Flowering 
Willow, the Wild Peach and exquisite 
Magnolia that opens its great creamy 
saucer-like blooms in early Spring and 
hold all the fragrance of the Orient 
within the cup. 

Banking these I recognized: many 
other—Hybrid Snow Garland Spirea, 
White Fringe, Huisatche (Wee-satch) 
Genista, Oleanders. Leucophyllum 
with its ashen grey foliage and lilac 
flowers all Summer, the Bush Morn- 
ing Glory under a cloud of blossoms, 
Euonymus (Radicans and Japonicus), 
Daphne Camelia Japonica and Abelia 
with its lilac heather-like flowers al- 
most covering it. Giant Caladiums 
gave a tropical effect among the other 
plants. 

I felt a gentle tug at my sleeve and 
the words interrupting my absorbed 
study: “Dreamer, come on! I want 
to show you my Pavonias.” 

And it was surely a lovely sight 
with rose-pink blossoms that continue 
throughout the summer months. Near 
this Pavonia was a large bed of Hardy 
Phlox. Of these Miss Lingard and 
Rynstrom showed best the effect of 
cultivation in their marvelous beauty. 
Whether it is the faint, elusive fra- 
grance or the varied loveliness of the 
best classes of the flower, there is 
something about it that appeals to the 
imagination and sentiment making the 
heart beat just a little faster as we 
walk among the beds of bloom. For 
me the very thought of the flower 
speaks of “lavender and old lace.” 


N THE South, next the lawn, the 

dividing hedge was low, allowing 
a partial view of the garden from the 
lower windows of the home. Banking 
this hedge were an array of Weigelias, 
Forsythias, Calycanthus, Deutzias, 
Foxgloves, Liatris, Hunnemannia (the 
exquisite bush California Poppy) 
Spireas, (Anthony Waterer and Bridal 
Wreath) and Plumbago Capensis 
nestling in the shadow of a Styrax 
that hid the gardener’s gate in the 
far corner. The Plumbago has Da- 
tura-like flowers of the oddest light 
blue. 


My friend had indeed laid out her 
maze garden with a charm all its own. 
The path wound round a row of Gar- 
denia Laurestinas (the dwarf double 
ever blooming Cape Jasmine) that is 
always as attractive a plant as one 
would wish to see in any clime. The 
snowy, wax-like blooms emit a fra- 
grance you never want to leave. Pass- 
ing a bed of ’Mums for autumn bloom 
brought us the Salvia Greggii that 
claims for its home, the dry, arid 
mountains of Mexico, and the plains 


~—— 





of West Texas, where they color the 
hills with the radiance of their crim- 
son bloom. 


And now we were at the rustic seat 
I had earlier seen hidden by the coni- 
cal Arbor Vitaes. 


“Sit just one moment!” cried my 
friend sinking to the seat. ‘“We’ve 
reached the end of the garden; and 
Oh your train will come so soon!” 

“I was echoing that thought,” I 
answered meekly enough. “You have 
made it very hard to tear myself 
away from your home.” 


As we left the seat our way seemed 
blocked by tall Altheas but she 
laughed and pressed her way through 
them and I followed suit to find my- 
self where I had stopped on hearing 
the gate click and the perfume of the 
Roses had lured me to find them. I 
was now enabled to see how adroitly 
she had whetted imagination by shut- 
ting away all beauty until one was 
indeed a bit desperate. 

As my train bore me away I vowed 
I would one day have a maze garden. 
Life would never seem quite complete 
without such a spot to while away a 
heavy-laden weary hour and come 
forth with new heart and purpose 
gleaned from such nearness to the 
All Good. : 


If you will enter the gate of the 
plat you will enjoy the garden with 
me, and will determine that you will 
have a maze garden, even though you 
may not have much space nor live in 
the Sunny South. Autumn is the time 
to start all your shrubs and flowers 
and I hope you will invite me to see 
its beauty. I’m waiting. 





Sowing Small Seeds 


tb e- need not do without many fine 
plants that seem beyond their 


means because of their price, or be- © 


cause they do not chance to live where 
they can procure them. 

Some Gloxinia and Begonia seeds 
were once sent me and I determined to 
try my hand with them, and succeeded 
so well, I am sending the story of my 
success to encourage others. 


BEGONIAS 


For the Begonias I chose a box 
about the size of a cigar box, only 
somewhat deeper; filled it two-thirds 
full of good garden soil; then got fine 
sandy wood soil from under an old 
Oak; and sifted this through an old 
meal sieve; filled the box to within 
one-half inch of the top; firmed it 
down slightly with my hand; watered 
it well; and left it until the soil was 
right for planting. I then marked 
tiny rows one inch apart, and sowed 
the dust-like seed in them, pressed 
them in the soil with my fingers very 
gently, so as not to cover them too 
much. I covered the box with old 
thin white muslin, and set them in a 
sunny window; watering them by 
sprinkling gently through the muslin. 
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In about ten days the tin 
began to grow, and how thee a 
grow. In a few days I had to mak 
ready to transplant them. [I took : 
broad box,—shallow—you might Pik. 
it a flat—and filled with the same goj 
Then picking out the tiny plants with 
a hairpin,—woman’s ever ready jp. 
strument,—I placed one every two 
inches, in rows two inches apart, Care. 
fully firming the earth around the 
fine thread-like roots with my fingers. 
and they grew as if they realized what 
I was doing for them and were any. 
ious to repay me. 

As they were mixed varieties jt 
was interesting to watch the unfold. 
ing and development of the various 
formed and colored foliage. 


GLOXINIAS 


For the Gloxinias I used a large 
flower pot, and used the same soil and 
methods as with the Begonias, though 
I sometimes set the pot in a vessel of 
quite warm water; as the pots being 
porous absorbed much water from the 
soil. I transplanted them the same 
way, and they grew beautifully. Ip- 
deed they were beautiful from the 
time their second leaves began to 
form; with their silvery sheen and 
lovely shades of green. 

But, alas! Like so many other of my 
dreams, I could not bring this one of 
raising them to their blossoming ful- 
fillment; as there was no place where 
I could keep them from freezing; s0 
I finally disposed of them. But I had 
the pleasure of proving that it is very 
easy, and also a pleasure to raise those 
lovely plants from seed. 


SOWING FINE SEEDS 


For sowing fine seeds of plants for 
the garden, such as Snapdragons, and 
even Pansies, I use boxes; and after 
planting, I cover with the muslin and 
keep this on till seeds had well ger- 
minated. Then when storms, or even 
sudden showers, threatened, I covered 
them with pieces of boards, or any 
suitable material to keep the rain 
from pelting my little plant babies 
to death. : 

I usually covered them every night 
lest sudden showers might ruin them. 
Before I did this I used to lose many 
tender young plants, especially Snap- 
dragons. So I proved the truth of the 
saying: “Where there is a will, there 
isa way.” And it is not always neces- 
sary to have hot beds and cold frames, 
etc., in order to raise our tender and 
desirable plants. 

ALICE R. CORSON 





The older generation of flower lov- 
ers have heard frequently about a 
maze garden, perhaps by the shorter 
name “maze,” and this month we are 
pleased to be able to give, not only 
a diagram of such a garden, but 4 
good description of it. While not 
many are so situated that they have 
the space and the time to plan and 
execute a maze garden, yet it is al 
interesting thing to know about. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Aspirin Injurious to Cut Flowers 
BY J. MARION SHULL 


could command the services of a 

publicity agent whose output 
would travel as far and as fast and 
pe accepted with the same credulity 
that is frequently accorded to the 
horticultural fake, his fortune would 
be made from the start. Perhaps the 
clientele of the horticulturist is not 
more gullible than any other element 
of the general public, but at times it 
would almost seem so. 

There are many wonderful things 


[' THE commercial plant grower 


adage to the effect that a Lie will 
travel a league while the Truth is get- 
ting his boots on. 


In THE FLOWER GROWER for Febru- 
ary, 1924, with an inferential refer- 
ence to an earlier and unstated source, 
appeared a brief article in which the 
use of aspirin was approved as a 
means of prolonging the life and use- 
fulness of cut flowers, in that partic- 
ular case Chrysanthemums; and in 
the issue for June following, the pres- 
ent writer gave some consideration to 





Response of Garden Aster to Aspirin Test 


Photographed after 48 hours in plain water, at left; in dilute 
aspirin solution, center, where leafage is entirely killed and flower 
drooping; in stronger aspirin solution at right, where not only 
are the leaves entirely killed but the flower collapsed. 


about plant life, that are as true as 
wonderful, and it is perhaps due to the 


acceptance of this fact that many. 


people, otherwise seemingly intelli- 
gent, will give unquestioning credence 
to the weirdest of improbabilities if 
only they are asserted with sufficient 
emphasis and confident assurance. It 
is this disposition on the part of the 
public that makes possible the legend 
of the “Plant Wizard.” Even the 
writer himself is such to some of his 
neighbors because a certain tree in 
his back yard bears yellow and red 
apples at the same time, and another 
produces four varieties not only of 
differing colors and qualities but of 
different seasons, all from the same 
root and trunk—but there is no 
wizardry whatsoever about it and 
anyone else can have the same. 


But the present item concerns itself 
with a more recently propagated idea, 
one which even now would probably be 
difficult to trace to its origin with any 
degree of certainty. This has ob- 


tained a currency and credence that 
suggests nothing so much as the old 


the general principles involved in the 
keeping of cut flowers, and in a some- 
what Doubting Thomas mood specu- 
lated on the possible way in which 
the drug might produce beneficial re- 
sults, if indeed such were the case. 


[ ATE® a number of practical tests 
were set up, and inquiries made 
among people who reported favorable 
results but who apparently had kept 
no check upon their work, a rather 
surprising procedure for some of them 
were people of scientific training and 
should have been skeptical of a mere 
assertion without proof. The practical 
tests referred to consisted in taking 
various flowers, both wild and culti- 
vated, making them up into triplicate 
sets for the most part, the greatest 
possible care being taken that each 
set should be of like age and condition. 
When possible the three flowers were 
taken from the same plant that even 
slight physiological differences be- 
tween individuals might not enter into 
the problem, for we all know that 
certain varieties of the same flower 
often keep much better as cut flowers 


‘more susceptible to aspirin 
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than others. These sets were then 
placed in containers each holding 500 
cc. of water (a little more than a 
pint), to one of which had been added 
half a tablet of aspirin, one with one- 
fourth of a tablet added, making a 
very dilute solution, and the third left 
plain water without addition of any 
kind, as a check on the other two. 

It is not claimed that these tests are 
exhaustive but they have included 
such diverse things as Dahlias, Gar- 
den Asters, Iris, Clematis, Ox-eye 
Daisy, Snowball Hydrangea, the wild 
Rudbeckia or Black-eyed Susan, and 
a few others, and since all the evidence 
runs in the same direction there would 
seem to be sufficient warrant for the 
publication of conclusions based upon 
the results. 

While the dozen or so species or va- 
rieties that figured in these tests did 
not respond in equal degree to the ac- 
tion of the drug it is noteworthy that 
in no instance was the effect other 
than injurious even in the more dilute 
solution, a solution roughly equivalent 
to dropping one tablet of aspirin into 
a two-quart container of water, and 
the injury was consistently greater in 
every case where the drug was used 
in greater strength. 


Foliage parts would appear to be 
injury 
than the flowers themselves, this in- 
jury being manifested usually within 
24 hours by irregular scalding of tips 
and margins of leaves, the killed por- 
tions soon drying up so that fre- 
quently by 48 hours the whole leaf 
would be dry and curled up though the 
flower might still be but little dam- 
aged. Most stems show at the cut 
end an apparent chemical scalding or 
discoloration after the first day, and 
in a few instances the stems would 
be thus discolored throughout. Others, 
particularly certain of the composites 
like Rudbeckia and Ox-eye Daisy, were 
quite sensitive just at the collar be- 
neath the flower, a condition well 
shown in the illustration herewith 
where a light pink Garden Aster has 
collapsed at the collar and the leaves 
are completely dried. This photo- 
graph was taken at 48 hours. The 
one in plain water has remained per- 
fectly fresh. 


It was suggested that aspirin might 
have antiseptic properties sufficient to 
account for the alleged beneficent ac- 
tion, but in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that in the case of 
Hydrangea arborescens, which re- 
mained fresh in plain water for more 
than a week while the corresponding 
drugged specimen showed browning 
of the bracts at 24 hours, the water 
containing aspirin became obviously 
contaminated with bacterial and 
fungus or other microscopic growth 
sooner than did the untreated water. 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that however useful and beneficent 
aspirin may be in human pathology, 
it is useless to rely upon it for the 
resuscitation or prolonging of cut 
flowers in the house. 
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Editorial Notes 


O MANY letters are received con- 

taining some request which re- 
quires an answer that we are obliged 
to ask that in the future stamps be 
enclosed for the return postage. At 
present about one in ten writers think 
to enclose stamps. One stamp is but 
two cents, but the twos count up faster 
than one realizes; and as the Garden 


Club, having little need of money, re-— 


quires its members to pay only 25 cts. 
a year for dues it cannot be called 
upon to pay more than its own ex- 
penses. In the past all extra postage 
has been a personal expense of the 
president. We are glad to answer 
letters and make our Club as helpful 
as possible to others and regret that 
sometimes it is a physical impossi- 
bility to answer as promptly as we 
would like to. 


Recently a letter was received from 
Columbia, South Dakota, which was 
of so much interest to our members 
that we are going to pass on the in- 
formation it contains. The writer 
had noticed that in our Department 
mention was made of the fact that 
for a number of years Sweet Peas 
have become very difficult to raise. 
Personally, we had about decided that 
the cause of failure was in the over 
development of new strains now on 
the market; the finer strains being 
less hardy and more subject to dis- 
ease. Twenty years ago everybody 
raised Sweet Peas and considered 
them a sure crop that needed little at- 
tention except plenty of watering and 
keeping the blossoms picked off to 
prevent seed from forming, and thus 
shortening the flowering season. Of 
late years, however, most gardeners 
have, after repeated failures, given 
up in despair and Sweet Peas are 
seldom seen outside of greenhouses, 


a fact greatly regretted, for who 
doesn’t love Sweet Peas? 


Our correspondent writes that he 
also has found growing Sweet Peas in 
recent years a nearly impossible 
achievement. Having given consid- 
erable thought to trying to solve the 
problem and discover how to over- 
come the difficulty, he decided that 
possibly seeds grown in California un- 
der such different climatic conditions 
might not be able to overcome hered- 
ity, enough to thrive in Dakota. So 
he made a search for some dealer car- 
rying seeds that were: raised nearer 
his own section and under practically 
the same conditions of climate. Hav- 
ing found such a seedman, he ordered 
seeds of him, and to prove his theory, 
also sent to another dealer who had 
his Sweet Pea seed grown in Cali- 
fornia. The results were all that the 
writer had thought. might be pos- 
sible and very much more conclusive. 
He writes that Michigan grown seed 
gave him the most beautiful bloom he 
had ever had. He says, “I doubt if 
any one ever saw more beautiful 
Sweet Peas than I had from Michigan 
grown seed, spring planted.” He also 
says, “The other seed resulted in the 
worst failure I ever had.” His theory, 
which results seem to prove the correct 
one, is that seeds grown generation 
after generation in the cool, mild, even, 
winter temperature of California can 
not produce plants that will be able to 
endure the extremes of the Middle 
West or of the Eastern States. 


The climate of the Pacific Coast is 
well adapted to Sweet Pea culture, 
which is the reason that large dealers 
have their seeds raised there. The 
spells of heat and drought to which 
North Dakota, and in a somewhat less 
degree, New York, are subject are 
not so favorable, although no great 
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difficulty was experienced in raising 
them, until recent years. 

Whether or not it is possible to gh. 
tain Sweet Pea seed grown in New 
York State, we do not know but the 
climate of Michigan is not go Very 
different and several of our membe 
who love Sweet Peas, but had given 
up all hope of ever again being abl 
to grow them, are counting on ge. 
perimenting next year, hoping for re 
sults equal to those of North Dakota, 

Many gardeners feel that the nearer 
home they can obtain plants the fewer 
failures they will have. 


As some people are often affected by 
changes of climate and find it nearly 
if not quite impossible to become ag. 
climated it is not surprising that 
plants, which depend entirely upon the 
soil and climate for their well being, 
should complain when submitted to 


great changes. 
& 





Useful Hints for January 


‘THIS is not a month for much in 

the line of out of doors gardening 
in Central New York, so one’s atten- 
tion must be turned to the indoor gar- 
den. House plants are a great care 
if they are to really thrive, so unless 
the gardener has an abundance of time 
he, or more likely she, must not un- 
dertake too many plants. Nothing 
looks more forlorn than a lot of poor 
half-dead plants struggling to just 
keep alive until Spring. 

Some people have will-power enough 
to dispose of a plant if it doesn’t 
thrive and really add a bit of life and 
joy to the home, but many more can’t 
quite bring themselves to do so. 

City houses, and now-a-days even 
country houses, are over heated and 
the air in them too dry to suit plant 
growth. In one-family houses, per- 
haps one upstairs room can be found 
where it is possible to have less heat. 
Under such conditions plants might 
be given an opportunity to grow well, 
and when ready to bloom, removed to 
a downstairs room to remain while in 
blossom. Most city apartments are 
too crowded for such an arrangement. 

Probably the one thing most needed 
by house plants to, in a measure, over- 
come unfavorable conditions, is very 
frequent showering. For this pur- 
pose nothing is handier than a rubber 
bulb spray. The Jerusalem Cherry 
should have a make-believe rain every 
day, also any other plant subject to 
red spider. 

There are several stimulants and 
fertilizers prepared especially for 
house use and therefore odorless. 
These can be obtained at local seed 
stores or through advertisements in 
floral publications. 

House plants also need fresh air off 
and on but not a direct cold draft. 
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= 
he weather should be very 

a eerer raise the lower sash of the 
window where the plants are but 
rather put down the upper sash a little 
ay. This will change the air without 


chilling the plants. 

Nothing can possibly give a greater 
return for almost no care than Paper 
White Narcissus grown in water. If 
a bit of charcoal is put into the water 
the only attention needed will be sup- 
plying more water when that in the 
dish becomes low. By starting bulbs 
a week or two apart bloom may be 
had about all Winter. 


If time hangs heavy on your hands 
this month and you long for Spring 
and the garden, try getting things 
ready for next season. There are al- 
ways boxes, stakes, etc., to be given 
a fresh coat of paint and when the 
spring rush comes time is too full of 
digging and planting to spare any for 
painting, so that boxes and stakes 
often go through another Summer 
looking quite shabby. 

As this is perhaps the freest month 
of the year, some time could be well 


spent in selecting and ordering plant 
foods and medicines. 


Above all January is an ideal month 
for reading. You certainly did not 
exhaust the supply of garden lore in 
December so that there is plenty left 
for the rest of the Winter. 


Every once in awhile one needs to 
get out the back numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and other garden pe- 
riodicals and reread them. It is sur- 
prising how much seemingly new ma- 
terial will be found. Really it is most 
humiliating to discover how much one 
can forget. 


Do not forget the birds this month. 
Although the danger of their starving 
is not as great as during the more 
stormy months of February and 
March, still Janaury is quite capable 
of producing a blizzard or two or an 
ice storm. If food has been supplied 
for the birds from the beginning of 
Winter, they will learn where to look 
for it in time of need. Suet is par- 
ticularly good for winter birds, as it 
is heating. 





Gardens in France 
BY MARY H. BALCH 


France was on a hill overlooking 

Paris. An iron gate was set in 
a stone wall and a flight of stone 
steps led up to the house. The 
grounds were nicely laid out, with 
wide paths, flower beds, a border along 
the sides, and a little garden house 
where one might take refuge from 
the sun. 

We filled the beds and borders with 
common things such as we might have 
at home, just te take away the bare- 
ness, but the glory of the place was in 
its trees and shrubs. Great Lilacs, 
white and purple, overhung the gate- 
way, and Elder and Privet blossomed 
freely beside the wall. Of trees one 
could count no less than ten varieties. 
A giant Paulovia scattered its purple 
bells, a beautiful tree to look at, 
though its scent is far from pleasant. 

There was a bushy Yew with 
its orange berries, and a tall slim 
Cedar that was a joy to see. A row 
of Horse-chestnuts screened the house 
from the morning sun—the red flow- 
ered kind, that we see so seldom, but 
which is so common in France. An- 
other flowering tree, the Robinia, 
better, though incorrectly, known as 
the Acacia, made the June air sweet 
with its white pea-shaped flowers. 

Several Evergreens, Hornbeam and 
Linden will fill up my list, I think. 


The Ivy-covered stone wall was one 
of the most charming bits of the gar- 
den. There were two Ivies which 
flourished in the neighborhood, the 
English Ivy, we all know, and one 


Tre garden that I knew best in 


with a rounder leaf and greenish pur- 
ple berries. They had to be ruth- 
lessly trimmed to keep them at all 
within bounds. 

I must not forget the rows of Pars- 
ley and Chives with which Renee the 
bonne made plain food glorious, or the 
shining little Bay tree which is absent 
from no French garden. 

I think this is fairly typical of the 
middle class Frenchman’s garden. It 
is hard to get a look at them, so 
jealously are they guarded by the 
wall, the gate, and the “chién mer- 
chant” (bad dog). But I have a few 
pictures, found by peering through 
gates and stealing into alleys. Velvet 
Wallflowers, brown and yellow, shin- 
ing in the April sun, Forget-me-nots, 
so blue and abundant, they seem like 
a bit of the sea, and, best of all, blue 
horned Violets planted with yellow 
Pansies. 


‘THE cottage gardens were more 
easily observed. The station por- 
ter had a most interesting garden be- 
side the tracks. Never did I see such 
juicy beets and carrots, such enor- 
mous lettuce and early tomatoes. His 
flower garden was rather funny, con- 
taining one of every fiower that 
grows; altogether, anyhow, but all 
flourishing and watched over by a tiny 
figure in white marble—Napoleon, 
himself. 


Much has been told of English 
Roses. I have never seen them in 
their prime, but it is hard to believe 
there is anything finer than the Roses 
in France in the month of June. They 
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are everywhere, clinging to walls and 
fences and climbing into third story 
windows. So cheap in the flower stalls 
that for the equivalent of a dollar, one 
gets almost too many to carry away. 


Every tourist in Paris in June must 
visit the Rose Gardens at Bagatelle, 
in the Bois. There is a fine perennial 
garden there, too, beautifully laid out 
with a pool and fountain and splendid 
Box hedges. Each plant has its name 
attached, and it is pleasant to find, in 
a foreign land that a Delphinium is 
a Delphinium and that Perry’s White 
Poppy is Perry’s White still. 

It would take more than one after- 
noon to examine all the Roses at Baga- 
telle. Of all that I saw, I cared most 
for Paul’s Scarlet Climber, evidently 
an English Rose. Its color is most 
beautiful and the flowers grow in clus- 
ters like the Tausendschon. I hope I 
may meet it again on this side of the 
water. 





Iris Rot 


‘Two years ago I found Iris rot in 
my garden for the first time, but 
luckily it attacked only a very poor 
variety of which I had plenty. Never 
having paid much attention when 
Iris rot was spoken of, thinking some- 
how that my plants were immune, I 
was at a loss just what to'do A 
friend suggested flowers of sulphur. 
I used this liberally, but it did not 
seem to help any. The following year 
I was almost broken hearted to find, 
early in the season, every one of my 
Iris, good, bad and indifferent, at- 
tacked by this dreadful rot. 

As I had just purchased some rather 
good varieties, the only thing to do 
was to dig up all of my plants, scrape 
off all traces of the disease and reset 
them. Right here is where I found 
the cause of all my trouble, a large 
white grub was in each and every one 
of the plants affected. 

This turned-out to be the Iris borer 
which I knew nothing about at the 
time, as perhaps a good many ama- 
teurs, like myself, do not. After cut- 
ting off every bit of diseased part, I 
carefully reset what was left, though 
not much was left, I was sorry to see. 

Noticing how sour the soil in my 
garden seemed to be I bought some 
lime and around each Iris put a trowel- 
ful of it. This was just what the Iris 
wanted, they seemed to grow and 
thrive like weeds after that treatment, 
every one sending up from one to two 
extra sprouts, so that now I not only 
have as many Iris as*I had before re- 
setting but in some instances double 
and treble the amount. This goes to 
prove Iris want lime and lots of it. 
And if any gardener notices any traces 
of the rot, look for the borer. He is 
sure to be somewhere, and until he is 
gotten rid of no amount of work or 
care will cure the rot. A-sure pre- 
ventative of the borer and rot, is lime 
and lots of it. It is also a stimulant 
for healthy growth. 


Mrs. E. W. RUBEN 
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A Green Garden 


BY AGNES FALES HUNTINGTON, (N. J.) 


radiant with flowers, the resplen- 

dent Japanese Iris. Now I want 
to tell about a garden without flow- 
ers,— a green garden. And it would 
be impossible to say which of the 
two is the more beautiful. Perhaps 
if I were offered my choice of one 
of them, I should choose the latter, 
for it is perfect in beauty every day 
in the year. It is a garden of Ever- 


| AST time I wrote about a garden 


low-green in the new growths is deli- 
cious. 


HERE are several White Firs 

(Abies concolor) in this garden. 
In color and fluffiness they always re- 
mind me of a Maltese-colored Angora 
cat. This is a very sturdy tree, that 
grows well in a number of different 
localities. But it is not one of my 
favorites. I do not like its pale grey 
color so well as the green or blue 








A Green Garden may be a satisfaction every month of the year 


greens. That word is used nowadays 
to cover so much of the plant world,— 
Conifers, Rhododendrons, Ivies, and 
many other lovely things,—that I 
must hasten to say that in this gar- 
den nothing is grown but Conifers. 


This, too, is a seashore garden. In 
form it is a great oval, the whole cen- 
tre a smooth lawn, with the trees 
grouped round the outer part. A 
driveway, planted with Elms, en- 
closes this garden on two sides. On 
the other long side, serving as a shel- 
ter from too briny sea breezes, is a 
close planting of Spruces (I think 
Norway). On the fourth side are a 
few big Austrian Pines. Within 
these protecting boundaries grow the 
specimen trees, planted with a beau- 
tiful regard to variety in form and 
coloring. 

The Spruces and Firs are the most 
numerous, and perhaps the most con- 
spicuously beautiful. They are the 
trees of the true Christmas Tree 
shape endeared to us all by long: as- 
sociation, with pointed top widening 
down to a broad base. 

My favorite of these, indeed of all 
the trees in this garden, is the Nord- 
mann’s Fir (Abies Nordmanniana). 
It is the noblest in character of any. 
It is very broad at the base, with su- 
perb wide level fans sweeping the 
ground; but the pointed top, or 
“leader,” is not so markedly slim and 
sharp as in some other varieties. I 
know no Conifer of a deeper, richer 
green, and the contrast of vivid yel- 





shades found in some other varieties. 
Nor do I care for its way of growth, 
it is too solid, too lacking in that 
level tier-like growth that is so beau- 
tiful in the Nordmann’s Fir, the Colo- 
rado Blue Spruce, and a few other 
trees and shrubs,—the Dogwood, some 
Azaleas. 

It is rather the fashion nowadays to 
abuse the Colorado Blue Spruce (Picea 
pungens glauca). We are told that 
it is over-planted, that equally good 
or even better things are neglected 
for its sake, that its brilliant blue 
new growth in early Summer is out of 
key with the other colors of that pe- 
riod. I agree only partly with these 
criticisms. I should always prefer a 
Nordmann’s Fir, but I think the Blue 
Spruce is not far below that in beauty. 
It has the same lovely fan-like boughs, 
and I think a better top, more sym- 
metrically pointed. And to me, its 
blue tips are very lovely in color. The 
older foliage is a fine dark green. 
The great objection to this good tree 
(and this may apply to others I have 
named, for all I know), is that it has 
a particularly insidious insect enemy, 
that sometimes attacks it in such 
force as to leave the tips of the 
branches eaten bare of needles. I be- 
lieve this pest can be controlled only 
by the most careful spraying. 


The Nikko Fir (Abies homolepis, 
or brachyphylla) is a fine new Ever- 
green from Japan. The owner of the 
garden told me it already had a par- 
ticularly good record in America for 
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vigor and adaptibility. It hag a g 
rich color and fine form, though not 
to me the very best of either, for | 
prefer a deeper shade of green ang 
less solid thick growth (though it Pe 
have a fine pointed top). 

So close to it in appearance that 
the garden-owner told me he could 
see practically no difference between 
them is Veitch’s Fir (Amies Veitchij) 

Very different in growth is the 
Oriental Spruce (Picea orientalis) 
This has the Christmas Tree pointe 
top very markedly, but it is quite nar. 
row across the base. It is a glim 
heaven-pointing obelisk of a tree, ang 
particularly rich in its dark coloring 

Alcock’s Spruce (Picea Alcockiana), 
though good in form, with a slight 
upward tilt to boughs and eye, 
needles, is especially note-worthy for 
its coloring, the dark needles having 
a pale blue tint below. 


Uy ae different in personality 
from Spruce and Fir is the great 
family of Retinispora. This has been 
named and re-named, to our utter cop. 
fusion. I believe the correct term is | 
now chamaecyparrisas, but I learned 
to know and love these trees under the 
name Retinispora, and I cling ob 
stinately to that. 

The loveliest of them all is R. obtusa 
gracilis. It is the most graceful thing 
imaginable. The wide fans curve up- 
ward and inward like exquisite great 
green shells. And the tender color 
of the new growths is in delicious 
contrast to the deeper green of the 























Retinispora squarrosa 


old. In habit, this is more like a big 
shrub than a tree. 

Also shrub-like in its character, 
though a great deal taller, is its lovely 
cousin, R. squarrosa. This has not 
much in the way of decorative line 
Its beauty is in its color. It is one 
of the blue trees, a great soft fuzy 
mass of the loveliest grey-blue, which 
(I think) turns bronzy in Winter. 
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r pleasing member of this 
oo i R. filifera, with drooping 
thread-like tips to the branches. 

And although as a rule I greatly 
dislike yellow-leaved anythings at all, 
[ make an exception of R. plumosa 
urea. It is most graceful in shape, 
oa the sunny golden-green of its 
foliage is really very alluring. 

Wholly distinctive in character is 
the Japanese Umbrella Pine (Scia- 
dopitys verticillata). It grows very 











Japanese Umbrella Pine 


slowly, I have never seen a big speci- 
men, and do not know if one could 
exist in our climate and soil. It looks 
like a shrub that wants to be a tree. 





It has the pointed top of Spruce and 
Fir, sloping down with great regu- 
larity and solidity to an extremely 


broad base. The foliage is made up 
of clusters of the longest needles I 
have ever seen in a tree, very wide 
and flat. They are so formidable- 
looking that you think of a sword and 
almost hesitate to touch them; but if 
you take a cluster of them in your 
hand, you are surprised to feel how 
very soft and flexible they are. 


It is not too hard to give some sort 
of description of these beautiful trees. 
But it is much harder to put into 
words even the smallest part of the 
beauty and charm of this garden. 
You enter it, and at once your little 
worries fall from: you in its green 
peacefulness. Surrounded by these 
steadfast trees, unchanging at all sea- 
sons save in their slow yearly in- 
crease in height and the varying tints 
of the new growths, with only subtle 
differences in their forms and their 
shades of green, lulled by the scent 
and sound of the not-far-distant sea, 
you seem to be in a world far re- 
moved from our daily world of change 
and petty annoyance. 


There are other beautiful gardens 
within this seashore garden,—the old- 
fashioned garden where flowers and 
vegetables grow companionably to- 
gether, the Rose garden, the formal 
flower garden. But I have told what 
I can of that green garden, to which, 
beyond all the others, I love to re- 
turn again and again. 





The Germination of Sweet Peas 
BY H. H. HALL 
In The Garden (English) 


T IS admitted that some of the pro- 

cedure is not commercial owing to the 
detail labor involved, but the enthusi- 
astic amateur will take any amount of 
trouble if only he can get the very best 
results. It is to him that the following 
remarks are addressed. 

In the first place, it is well known that 
lavenders, creams and whites (with pale 
seeds) usually require less moisture ow- 
ing to the thin skin; and in trying to 
avoid having the soil too wet with the 
consequent danger of rotting it is usual 
to err in the other direction and have the 
soil too dry, so that frequently this type 
of seed is the last to germinate. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the sooner the 
seed can be persuaded to sprout the 
better, as the shorter the time the less 
the chance of any mishap. 

The requisite number of three inch 
pots were taken and filled with any good 
plain potting soil and then immersed in 
water until it began to percolate through 
the top, when they were taken out and 
drained. The soil twelve hours after- 
wards was in a considerably wetter state 
than would normally be jongee to be 
safe for Sweet Pea sowing. Each pot— 
usually in a three inch pot three or four 
seeds would be pohrnak oo the requisite 
number of shallow pockets made in the 





soil with a pencil, say half an inch deep, 
and when dry fine sand has been dropped 
into each pocket, one seed is lightly 
pressed home and more sand put on until 
the top of the seed is just not visible. 

All the seeds prior to sowing will have 
been chipped, with the exception of the 
creams and some of the lavender and 
mauve seeds. Of the latter, it will be 
found on examination that some seeds 
are either not mottled, or if mottled, have 
a slightly rough appearance, either type 
indicating a thicker skin than the nor- 
mal, so that failure to chip these would 
result in such seeds being late. This 
varying appearance of the seeds is par- 
ticularly marked in the case of Lady 
Eveline, and to a lesser extent, Mrs. 
Tom Jones. The pots are covered up 
to exclude light, and must be examined 
the next morning or at any rate, within 
twenty-four hours of sowing. Each seed 
is examined and the appearance at this 
stage is the crux of the whole procedure; 
if the moisture is sufficient each seed will 
have swelled and generally be much 
lighter in color and will come away quite 
dry with no sand adhering. Every seed 
presenting this appearance can be put 
back with the practical certainty that it 
will germinate. 


Some of the seeds may not have 
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swelled, in which case one or two drops 
of water (I am speaking literally as to 
the drops) on each seed will hasten mat- 
ters. Others may, on examination, be 
found to be rather too wet, so that par- 
ticles of sand are adhering when they 
are lifted. These should be left on the 
top of the sand in the pockets without 
any covering other than the cover to 
exclude light on the top of the pot, and 
again examined in twenty-four hours, 
to see that they are not still too wet in 
which case an extra layer of dry sand 
is added before the seeds are replaced on 
the top. 


Another, and happily, uncommon ap- 
pearance of a seed when examined the 
first time after sowing, is when sweating 
takes place—the skin is not really wet, 
but appears to be sweating. A little 
practice will enable this to be distin- 
guished from the preceding case where 
too much moisture is present. Seeds 
that sweat are unfertile and will not 
germinate. The writer professes to be 
able, within twenty-four hours of sow- 
ing, to tell without doubt which seeds will 
germinate, though he admits that he has 
not the strength of mind immediately 
to throw out those that are sweating. 

If sowing has been done in the Autumn 
the majority should, in normal weather, 
be sprouting in five days, when each seed 
is planted properly and firmly. Last 
October, when the weather was very 
warm, the writer sowed one hundred 
seeds on Sunday afternoon and over 
fifty were sprouting on Wednesday 
morning. This, of course, is quite an 
exceptionally short time. 


__ If sowing is done in the early Spring, 
it is recommended that the sprouting be 
done at a temperature of about 60”, if 
possible, when the pots are transferred 
to a cold frame if the weather is not very 
severe at the time. The writer uses a 
bathroom cupboard with considerable suc- 
cess for the purpose of assisting early 
germination. 


All this may appear to be a great deal 
of trouble, but for the small grower it 
does not take long, and the results are 
very interesting. Except when doubtful 
seeds of the writer’s own saving—which 
have been sown in especially marked pots 
for experiment—were attempted, the re- 
sults have given less than two per cent 
of failures. 


There are one or two points of interest 
which are not yet elucidated and any of 
your readers’ comments would be wel- 
comed. When saving seeds either from 
one’s own crosses or from other varieties, 
it will be found that a full pod has the 
seed farthest away from the stem a dif- 
ferent color—brown instead of black. 
This seed is worthless and generally a 
dark brown plump seed of a black seeded 
variety is sterile. It does not, of course, 
always occur at the end of the pod, but 
often does so. 


On chipping perfectly round seeds of 
some varieties, notably the orange or 
orange-red varieties and also Tea Rose, 
it will sometimes be found that the seed 
is green. It may germinate; the chances 
are that it will not, and in any case the 
growth will be bad. The author does not 
know how to avoid these imperfectly rip- 
ened seeds which he has also met in some 
numbers in the varieties mentioned, ob- 
tained from the best raisers; they have 
not, so far, appeared in other varieties. 

’ On the other hand, some of the most 
miserable, shrivelled seeds, which no 
seedsman of repute would include, will, 
if the color of the seed is right, swell 
and germinate satisfactorily but their 
after performance is markedly inferior to 
that of good seed. 
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Humus in the Soil 
BY C. A. NIDEVER 
(In California Cultivator) 


ciate the value of humus. If there 

were such a thing as a cure-all 
for the soil it would be humus. There 
may be locked up in the soil all the 
minerals necessary for plant growth, 
but on account of the lack of humus 
the soil is dead, run out, farmed to death, 
or any other of the various names given 
to that type of soil with which every 
farmer is familiar. 

The great lack of most soils is not 
mineral matter, as most soils contain 
all of the mineral matter needed. The 
trouble lies in the fact that the minerals 
are not available for plant life. 

A graphic showing of the amount of 


Meise farmers do not fully appre- 


mineral in vegetable matter is secured 


by burning a quantity of leaves or grass 
and noting small amount of ash left. 
The ash represents the mineral matter. 

Humus is nature’s laboratory wherein 
the mineral and other potential plant 
food is worked over by the soil bacteria 
and made available for the plants to 
digest. 

Humus is organic matter in the soil, 
such as decayed vegetation and animal 
manures of different kinds. 

In studying the history of plant life 
we find that plants have survived be- 
cause they have adapted themselves to 
conditions as they are in their natural 
state. In this natural state the leaves, 
roots and grasses were mixed with the 
soil and decayed, thereby forming rich 
humus for the succeeding generations of 
plants. Decayed vegetation is nature’s 
way of keeping the soil in fertility. 

In most cases new land is rich with 
humus, and under cultivation we must 
follow these laws of nature by adding 
organic matter if we expect to keep the 
soil fertile. In applying our knowledge 
of the natural state of the plant to farm- 
ing conditions we must remember that 
all of the vegetable matter went back 
into the soil, while under cultivation 
most of this vegetable matter is taken 
off as crops. Year after year of robbing 
the soil of its natural means of keeving 
its fertility will result in stunted vege- 
tation and loss of revenue. When vege- 
tation is put back into the soil it decays 
and forms humus. 

It is this decayed vegetation mixed 
with the soil that increases water hold- 
ing capacity. Soil moisture serves not 
only as food for the tree or plant, but 
creates conditions favorable to work of 
soil bacteria in adding nitrogen and 
changing mineral elements from an un- 
available to an available form for plant 
food. Most soil bacteria are dormant 
when the ground is dry. 

In the natural state practically no 
green vegetation is put back into the 
soil. The leaves that fall and make 
mould and the dead grasses and roots 
are always dry matter. Reasoning it out 
from that standpoint the best form of 
organic matter to make humus is dry 
material. It is the tough, fibrous part 
of the dry vegetation that has the ca- 
pacity of holding moisture. Dig out a 
cornstalk that has been plowed under 
and see how it has stored up and held 
the moisture. This water holding ca- 
pacity continues after the fiber has de- 
cayed and forms part of the soil. 

In observing a field that had been 





farmed to grain for over 30 years, it 
was seen that a heavy crop always grew 
under a large White Oak tree that stood 
in the field. The rest of the grain was 
small and thin. The leaves that dropped 
from this tree were sufficient to keep 
the land fertile and raise a crop every 
year. There was a distinct line showing 
how far down the slope the leaves had 
been carried on the lower side of the tree. 

Where it is practical to do so, dry 
matter should always be put on as a 
humus builder. One objection to putting 
on dry material is its slowness to decay. 
Great care must be used in not getting 
on too much ata time. Where irrigation 
is practiced more can be rotted than in 
an unirrigated section. All should be put 
on that can be handled with the water 
that is available. Each farmer’s field 
is his own problem. He knows best 
how much meisture he has to work with 
and can act accordingly. The legumes 
make the best humus builders, but any 
of the grain straws are good. 

Where animal manure is obtainable 
it ranks among the best humus builders. 
It contains much available plant food 
that ordinary vegetation has not. It is 
in itself organic matter partially broken 
down by animal digestion and incor- 
porates with the soil rapidly, making a 
very favorable condition for the soil 
bacteria to work in. 


GREEN MANURES 


Where it is not practical to give a 
dressing of dry matter a cover crop 
should be used. The legumes are the 
best but any vegetation is good. As 
to amount to plow under, the same rule 
holds as to dry matter—all that can 
be well rotted with the moisture that is 
available. Under irrigation it is a good 
plan to start the cover crop early in the 
Fall before cold weather begins, which 
gives a longer growing season. In Cali- 
fornia districts depending on rainfall 
all vegetation should be turned under not 
later than March. 

The building up of the soil should be 
part of the yearly work, the same as 
plowing and harvesting. No soil will 
continue to be profitable if cropped every 
year without some return to keep up its 
fertility. Fertilizing is not a big prob- 
lem. Nearly every farmer has cheap 
material that will make first class humus 
builders close at hand. The idea of 
fertilizing is not necessarily to put in 
this or that mineral, but to build up 
a porous, friable, live soil. With proper 
cultivation such a soil will hold moisture 
and the soil bacteria will develop and 
do their work. 

In brief, cultivate soil bacteria and 
the plant or tree will take care of itself. 





Watering Window Plants 


N POT-PLANT culture of all kinds, 
especially in windows and greenhouses, 
watering is a most important matter, 
and simple though it be in reality, it 
is nevertheless rather difficult to explain 
in writing. If the soil is too dry, then 
the roots as a matter of course cannot 
obtain from it sufficient moisture to 
counterbalance the evaporation which 
takes place through the leaves; conse- 
quently, the plant droops, or, as gar- 
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deners term it, “flags.” Aoain ; 
plant is watered me freely 7 if the 
around its roots becomes sodden 
— 4 the air, the leaves t 
ow, and the whole plant soo 
debilitated and out of health. Frovm® 
it will be seen that an equable state ’ 
moisture is desirable, therefore practice 
together with habits of observation wil 
soon teach the right temperature 
adopt. A wet soil is really unfit fo 
plant-growing in a general sense, ‘A 
plant standing twenty-four hours in 
water is often irreparably injured, A 
Hyacinth, to be sure, will live one Sea- 
son in water, but all the matter which 
goes to make up the flowers is prepared 
the year before, and after flowering the 
bulb is exhausted and almost worthless 
A good soil for plant-growing, there. 
fore, is not one which will hold water 
but one from which water will rapidly 
pass away. The soil itself ought to be 
composed of minute particles through 
which air spaces abound. The water 
supply must be just enough to keep these 
particles moist, and the air in the spaces 
is thus kept in a moist condition. 


The roots traverse these air spaces 
and it is really, therefore, moist air 
which the roots of the plants require 
and not water. If it were water simply 
which plants wanted we should cork up 
the bottom of the hole in the flower-pot 
and thus prevent the water getting away, 
Instead of this we try to hasten the 
passing of the water through as much 
as possible, putting pieces of broken 
material over the hole to act as drainage. 
A plant (when in growth) will generally 
be the healthiest, therefore, which wants 
water most often. This will show that 
there is plenty of air spaces in the soil, 
and the roots are making good use of 
them. If it does not often want water 
it is in a bad way, and more water will 
make it worse. How often to water will 
be according to how easily the fluid 
passes away or is absorbed. If, when 
you pour water on earth, it disappears 
almost instantly, it would be safe to 
water such plants every day. There are 
several methods which may be adopted 
in order to determine when a plant re- 
quires water—viz., by the general ap- 
pearance of the soil, or tapping the pot 
with the knuckles, when, if the soil is 
dry therein, a sharp hollow sound is given 
forth, and when the soil is moist a dull, 
heavy thudding sound is given forth. 


Always use soft (i. e., rain or river) 
water in preference to that from wells 
or springs. In towns where water is 
supplied by companies, expose it to the 
sun and air before using in a large tub, 
tank, or other vessel. Never use cold 
water. Water for plants should be -qual 
in temperature to the atmosphere of the 
room, case, or frame in which they are 
growing. Never water a plant that is 
already wet, but when a plant is drv 
give it sufficient to moisten the ball of 
earth thoroughly. When the compost 
gets very hard and dry the pots may b 
plunged in a pail of water, and allowed 
to remain until the air-bubbles cease 
rising to the surface. If a plant is grow- 
ing freely and the pot is well drained it 
is almost impossible to water it t 
freely. Plants require water less fre 
quently during dull, damp weather than 
is the case during the heat of Summer, 
when the sun is powerful and the light 
intense. Water for syringing or sprink- 
ling plants overhead should be pure and 
quite free from mechanical impurities, a8 
chalk or lime.—Gardening Illustrated. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


A Garden Correspondence 
BY R. 8S. STURTEVANT 


A Winter Evening with the Books 


ISTER, MINE :— 
S January the first 1925 and may 
ry; all joy and success be yours 
throughout the coming year. You 
well know that I abhor New Year res- 
olutions—why restrain our good plans 
to a single day—but it is now resolved 
that one letter each month shall be 
a garden letter so that you may share 
my passing whimsies and find our gar- 
den not too strange upon your return. 

It has been a gray day of drizzling 
rain. and the gleaming snow has lost 
its freshness under the gentle on- 
slaught. With darkness, however, the 
air grew colder, and as I sit ensconced 
py the open fire, the sharp pelting of 
hail against the windows adds to my 
feeling of peace and isolation. All 
about are my friends the garden 
pooks, for the most part old friends 
who have dropped in this winter eve- 
ning to recall old ties in quiet chat. 

The courtly Francis Bacon presents 
the eternal truth, that “men come to 
build stately sooner than to garden 
finely; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection,” and as he speaks 
I see that new sub-division on the 
old gravel pit, its medley of cleverly 
Colonial houses and its barrenness of 
lawn and spotted Evergreens, the 
architecture a real advance in appre- 
ciation, but the gardens still in in- 
fancy. 

Bluff Humphrey Repton expounds 
his eighteenth century prototype of 
our modern “before and after” pic- 
tures with folded pages picturing 
grandiose groves and sweeps of open 
meadow. He is an exponent of first 
principles and does not long retain the 
interest nor does Sir Uvedale Price 
enthrall with his exposition of the 
picturesque as applied to the develop- 
ment of his own great place. Our 
forefathers lack the modern lightsome 
touch, and despite the value of their 
facts, seem out of place before my 
quiet fire. 

Prince Heinrich von  Puckler 
Muskau, however, proves a more pleas- 
ing companion. I agree that a gar- 
den “is about to be, but never is” 
and that “a skillful guiding hand is 
always necessary,” and in imagination 
I keep him company in his daily walks 
about “The Park” at Muskau, and 
join heartily in his friendly discussion 
of the pros or cons of some contem- 
plated improvement. That sort of 
daily consideration of our growing 
garden, Sister mine, we must do with- 
out. A letter cannot have the same 
spontaneity, but you must join us in 
spirit. 


W5HATELY and Loudon, and even 
Your own Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing, I have not invited to my gather- 
Ing, but Albert Forbes Sieveking, 
with his selections from the literature 


of all times, is always a pleasure. 
Such quaint conceptions as our fore- 
bears had. Do you remember my ef- 
fort to get a long allée carpeted with 
Thyme? The awesome grottos be- 
loved by Poe and the trick water- 
spouts of many an old gardener seem 
puerile things; but the Elizabethan 
garths with dark hedges, smooth 
swards of fragrant herbs, and little 
“mounts” from which we might look 
down upon surrounding areas have 
a distinct appeal. 


There is always a pleasant vitality 
about Charles Elliot. He inquires 
into things so deeply, explains so 
clearly, that, despite his subject, I 
like his essential simplicity. Both he 
and Frederick Law Olmsted were men 
of action, their letters mark the birth 
of Landscape Architecture as a pro- 
fession and I never thread a Boston 
Park without some thought of their 
prevision. 

Equally fragmental in their point 
of view but less forceful, observers 
rather than participants, are Mrs. 


Schuler van Rensselaer, Dean Hole, 


and E. Clutton-Brock. Art Out-of- 
Doors, the Garden and Roses, and just 
studies in gardening, hold their in- 
terest and mine. It is a joy and an 
inspiration to share in their musings, 
to work with them in their gardens, 
and then to sit back with the feeling 
of work well-done and dream upon the 
beauties of plants and gardens, na- 
ture, and the whole wide world. 


It is, however, equally delightful 
and much more stirring to the imagi- 
nation to join Miss Jekyll or Mrs. 
Wilder in their garden work. They 
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are the ones to drag you and me away 
from our intense interest in Irises to 
an appreciation of the many possibil- 
ities for developing garden pictures 
with plants from every clime. I am 
glad that the Iris lends itself to such 
splendid color schemes, but I refuse 
to ignore the charms of Primulas and 
Tulips, Peonies and all the rest. Will 
you ever forget the discovery of 
“Gardens for Small Country Houses” 
or the fascination of its pictured gar- 
dens? We cannot hope to reproduce 
their charm, but I find myself con- 
stantly turning back to them for new 
inspiration. Pictures certainly lead 
us to dreaming, but it takes hard 
work to turn a dream into a reality. 


Yesterday I stopped in at The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, for an 
hour with the garden books, and found 
a splendid new monograph on Rhodo- 
dendrons; a fine reference book on 
French gardens by C. N. Forrestier; 
a pictureful volume by Martha 
Brookes Hutcheson; and “The Little 
Garden for Little Money” by Kate L. 
Brewster. I remembered how delight- 
fully Mrs. Brewster had edited the 
Bulletin of The Garden Clubs of 
America, and immediately purchased 
this new addition to The Little Gar- 
den Series, but the others ranged in 
price from six to seventy dollars, and 
are only on my want list. 


My letter grows uncommon long 
and I want a long evening with my 
friends the books. You, too, must 
renew your acquaintance with them 
all and I shall think of you down there 
in the warm sunshine, glancing out 
now, to the vista of clear sky and 
sparkling water and then, back to the 
lure of garden plans and pictures. 


To-morrow I must write for the 
new catalogs so that we may discuss 
new acquisitions, and where they shall 
be planted, but for the nonce, Good 
night. 











In the garden of Mrs. S. M. Dolin, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The summer house was built by her son. The 
plantings and arrangement show skill and care 

















“OBSERVATIONS FROM 
ARKANSAS” 


Replying to “Observations from Ar- 
kansas” in Wayside Ramblings of the 
July FLOWER GROWER I submit these 
names to the flowers he wished to know. 

The “Devil-in-the-Bush” might be 
“Starry Campion” (Silene Stellata) of 
the same family, Dianthus or Pink he 
presumed it was. The name suggests 
Ragged Lady or Fennel Flower (Nig- 
ella). Could the “French Hollyhock” 
that looks like “Butter and Eggs” be 
Moth Mullein (verbascum blattaria) ? 

It is a hard matter to correctly name 
a flower without seeing it, especially if 
it be uncommon, but from his description 
of “Blue Bell” I feel positive it is a 
Marsh Clematis (C. Crispa) although 
I’ve never seen one myself. The descrip- 
tion I found of it is—“‘Perhaps the most 
beautiful of our native species is the blue 
Clematis of the marshes of our South- 
ern States. Its large, solitary nodding 
bell-shaped flowers, with thin, recurved 
sepals are graceful and deliciously fra- 
grant. Its persistent styles are silky, 
giving it a delicate quaint appearance 
that is full of charm. Unfortunately, it 
is little known. It blooms in May and 
June.” 

The Saxifrage might be the Early 
Saxifrage (S. Virginiensis) sometimes 
called May Flower. I’m wondering if 
the Blue-eyed Grass isn’t Spiderwort 
(Tradescantia Virginica). It has the 
succulent stems (but mucilaginous juice) 
grass-like leaves and umbels of three 
petaled blue flowers that melt like jelly 
when out of bloom. What surprised me 
was when I analyzed the vine so com- 
mon in homes, known as Jacob’s Ladder 
or Wandering Jew, to find it to be a 
Spiderwort (T. Zebrina) and of course 
it can plainly be seen from the blossom 
when you know it. 

The “Blue Flag” of old-fashioned gar- 
dens, that no one ever mentions, and 
correct name desired, is Iris pumila or 
Dwarf Garden Iris. The deep violet and 
purple flowers are close to ground, stems 
very short, hardly exceeding the short 
sword-shaped leaves. Flowers in early 
Spring. 

The “Pentstemon” is perhaps P. laevi- 
gatus. Smooth except the somewhat 
sticky, hairy top of stem, bearing the 
flowers; the latter three-quarters inch 
long, whitish with a magenta tinged 
base. Grows in thickets or moist fields 
two or three feet high. In Southern 
States according to Gray the common 
form is P. digitalis, two to five feet 
high with large white flowers which is 
no doubt the larger pure white sport he 
mentions. 

RENA BAUER 


CARE OF TUBEROSES 
AFTER BLOOMING 


Mrs. M. B., Maine, writes, “Will you 
please tell me what to do with my Tube- 
rose which has just finished blooming. 
How shall I treat it in order to have it 
bloom again and what care does it re- 
quire during the winter months?” 

In reply to this correspondent would 
say that the Tuberose bulb makes a mass 
of small bulbs after flowering and these, 


if carefully removed from the parent 
bulb, will, after a season or two growth 
in good rich soil, produce fine flowering 
bulbs, but they must be stored in a dry, 
warm place. during the winter months, 
else the flower stem in the dormant bulb 
will rot and never bloom. 

As the Tuberose is of East Indian 


-origin it requires a rich loamy soil, an 


open sunny situation, and considerable 
heat and moisture in order to enable 
the bulbs to properly develop themselves 
and flower to perfection. In locations 
where the season is a very short one the 
bulbs should be potted into five or six 
inch pots early in May and the pots 
plunged into an open sunny situation. 
With care and attention all will form 
nice blooming plants by Fall, when they 
can be brought inside when frost threat- 
ens. The Excelsior Pearl is best for 
this purpose. 
CuHas. E. PARNELL 


FILING FLOWER 
GROWER CLIPPINGS 


Perhaps you would like to know the 
use to which I have put your FLOWER 
GROWER and the very fine envelopes in 
which they are delivered. A spirit of 
thrift prevented my throwing away such 
good material. 

I am an ex-school teacher now engaged 
in fairly extensive gardening but with 
very scant experience back of me; there- 
fore I have found certain specific di- 
rections in your magazine exceedingly 
helpful. 

I soon formed the habit of reading 
with blue pencil in hand to mark such 
items as I judged I would again wish to 
refer to, and then, to simplify and give 
ease of access, I labeled envelopes with 
such headings as Peonies, Dahlias, Iris, 
Gladiolus, Fertilizers, Month by Month, 
Miscellaneous, etc., and began filing in 
each envelope its designated material. 

Now I can the more readily review my 
needed information. 


LouISE C. PATTERSON 


ANGLEWORMS 


In spite of Darwin and others, the 
Missouri State Experiment Station and 
the florists are “agin ’em,” and I do not 
doubt they are correct. 

Darwin et alii had the cart before the 
horse, the plants were not there because 
the worms were there, but the worms 
were there because the plants were there 
and had been there, for the worms can- 
not subsist without organic matter for 
sustenance. They do not eat soil inten- 
tionally: it gets into them incidentally. 

What they live on is humus. They 
exhaust the humus from the soil, leaving 
the soil pasty and sour. Their tunnels 
fail to aerate the soil, because the slimy 
exudations of the worms make the tunnel 
walls practically airtight. 

The reason vegetation ceased where 
the sea broke over the land was because 
the vegetation could not stand the sea 
water any better than the angleworms. 
When the land again became habitable 
for vegetation, it became so also for 
the worms. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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“BLIGHT” OF THE GLADIOLyg 
Regarding Gladiolus blight: | had 
lot of trouble with this last season and 
only seemed to affect certain variet 

Location made no difference, ag | 
some varieties planted in different 
tions of the plot. However, I noteg rsa 
all blighted stems had one thing in com. 
mon: On taking up the bulb and se 
rating the old bulb from it I found 4, 
space between filled with small tra 
parent worms, about one-quarter inch 
in length. I found these worms Present 
in all corms examined, and I looked x 
most of the blighted ones. I Mention 
this as being of possible interest, ty 
Gladiolus growers. 


P. F. SmitH, (Alberta) 





CARE OF CYCLAMEN 
AFTER BLOOMING 


Mrs. M. B., Neb., writes: “Will you 
please tell me how to care for my Cycle. 
men bulb, especially during the summer 
—. — potted should it bp 
placed in a dry cool place the gs 
— bulbs?” a . — 

t is not necessary to place Cycla 
bulbs in a dark cool place after they a 
potted; rather place them in a warm 
light situation where they can be Prop- 
erly supplied with water as required jp 
the greenhouse or window garden. They 
should be given a light sunny situatig, 
and a temperature of from 60 to 6j, 

In potting use porous or soft pots pro. 
portionate to the size of the bulb. Se 
that they are properly drained and use 
a rich loamy soil, one in which a liberal 
sprinkling of bone dust has been mixed, 
In potting let the bulb be about two. 
thirds covered. 

As a rule the bulos are usually pur. 
chased during the autumn months, al- 
though they can be procured at any sea- 
son of the year. About the tenth of May 
the plants should be taken out of their 
pots, much of the dead and decaying 
foliage and roots carefully removed and 
then planted out in a deep loamy bor- 
der, in a partially shaded situation, to 
remain there until September, when they 
can be taken up and potted. 

Little attention will be required during 
the Summer save to keep them clean and 
free from weeds, the bulbs being covered 
to the depth of an inch when planted out. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 


DID I MAKE A MISTAKE 
IN BEING PREMATURE? 


About October 15th I had a chance to 
obtain some good fresh horse manure 
I decided to use it liberally on my as 
paragus bed. Jack Frost had not mowed 
down the tops as he generally does by the 
20th, but I decided to hasten his work 
by doing the job personally. I covered 
the bed about six inches deep with ma- 
nure. We had no rain during October 
and the soil everywhere was, and still is, 
dry as a bone. I imagined that it might 
be well to give the asparagus a 
soaking, thinking its roots would enjoy 
the manurial sOakage and repay me next 
Spring. I am inclined to think I made 
a mistake, for the wet manure heated, 
and the warmth started some shoots 
and I had a meal of asparagus November 
6th, a new experience. The shoots were 
not as tender as those sent out in Spring. 

I had plenty raspberries—St. Regis— 
all during October. 

W. C. EGAN 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from December issue) 


(Kunderd). Violet-red with 
a deeper throat. Form—wide triangular, ruffled. 
Soil—fibrous loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May & and 10 (large corm). Days to blooming— 
73 and 71, respectively. 


Cinnamon Bear 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Landscape 
ies in coal opmenaaonre 20 20 
Size --------------------- 11 11 
ar 5 5 
Substance DEE. cc caesnenae a 9 
CCN Keicune 9 
Spike: 

* Length --.-----.-------.-- 25 4 
Grace -~-..--..-----..---.- 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms a 4 5 

= open_. 3 4 

as 5 5 

ee 3 3 

Vigor ----------------------- 4 4 

Disease resistance ------.----- 5 5 

DEWONOER ..20<.0ccsccss- 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

REET ere en 2 

Color, earliness ------ 4 

Co  _——— 83.5 89 

Ratings --.84 89 


Circe (Kunderd). Blackish red. Form—wide 
open. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 27. Days to blooming—65. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 








Flower : Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
| Eee ee 20 20 20 
| SERS ee 14 14 14 
I sich ipcbinan Seen dls 5 5 5 
Substance cut --.-.-.-- 10 10 10 

Spike 
I, ii a a ah 5 5 5 
IR indicia inci anemis 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -_- 3 4 3 
“open 4 5 5 
Pesce ....... E 5 5 

EE etciaet 5 3 3 

{ae 5 5 5 

Disease resistance ___----- 5 5 5 

Productiveness __._--_---- 3.5 3 3 

Unusual quality : 

ee 4 3 5 
Totals -..935 92 93 


Ratings _.94 92 93 


Clara Hunt (Alexander). Deep vermilion-pink 
with faint cream colored markings on _ lower 
petals. Form—wide open. Soil—sandy loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 29. Days to 
blooming—94. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ne ee eer 20 20 
ESS SS Ee 13.5 14 
SS aes 5 5 
Substance cut .__--_--_--_ 10 10 

Spike: 
ee 4 5 
| Se: 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ws = open. 5 5 
TOI 5 ccc anna 5 5 

eto aE 4 4 

SII sinseineshinedchnsinniisiannadibaieds 4 4 

Disease resistance ____-_--___- 5 5 

Productiveness -._..__--_--__- 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ----- 4 4 
Te 2c... 93.5 94 
Ratings ---.94 94 





Claremont (Salbach). Color (Ridgeway). 
Massicot Xxellow; lower petals Empire Yellow; 
Purple star deep in throat; pistil Massicot Yel- 
low; anthers Old Gold. Form—wide Amaryllis. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
16. Days to blooming—67. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I aici pie caine bisa ale cca ee 20 20 
ee 12 12 
NN obi ocd skin eee de 5 5 
Substance cut -_...__._-_- 8 8 

Spike: 

See eee 5 5 

ee eee 4.5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -__---_ 5 5 

wi open_. 4 4 

Placement ..........- 5 5 

a Ee 5 5 

WE. cteneetcckckdpomnnne 5 5 

Disease resistance -__----_--- 5 4 

Proguctivenass ............... 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Self color, branching, 
productiveness --_ 5 
Number of spikes, pro- 
ductiveness and ear- 


eae 5 
TOE nccnd 93.5 93 
Ratings --..94 93 


Claret (Childs). Rich claret red, with distinct 
white stripes on lower petals. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 9. 
Days to blooming—93. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Caer ee 20 
EE ee 11 
eres en 5 
Substance cut -.-.--.--.-- 6 

Spike 
0 eee 3 
ere 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4.5 
“ “ open_- 3 
TRROMORE. nc cnccccus 4 

a es eee 3 

bo ee een 4 

Disease resistance --_--__-_--_ 5 

Productiveness ............... 3 

Unusual quality: 

Pe binckcewamnen 3 
ae 78.5 
Rating ....79 
Clarice (Kunderd). Deep rose, splashed and 


feathered carmine, midribs of lower petals deeper. 
Rather similar to Eugene Scribe. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 4. Days to blooming—98. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
DE nnctnsmmninticneieamamen 20 
Ye aero ee 14 
i) (a 4 
Sulstance cut .........., 6 

Spike 
a 3 
{aaa 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open_- 4 
TRUE nccnncccnns 5 

ee ae ee 3 

0) eee peers 3 

Disease resistance -.__._------ 5 

Mo eee 5 


Unusual quality 


_ corms). 


Rating  —-__81 


Clea (Munsell; to be introduced by Mt. Airy 
Gardens, Laurel, Md., 1925). Color (Ridgeway). 
Pale Hermosa Pink shaded deeper outside, with 
faint dusting of Pale Amaranth in throat; pistil 
White; anthers Lavender Blue. Form—like 
America. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—67. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
TE é.cuntninmakisiimatsinmabe 20 20 
a a 135 135 
ge eee 45 45 
Supetance cut ........... 8 & 

Spike 
DE, icntunnh ne necnemmem 3 4 
ee en 45 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 35 35 
™ open_. 4 5 
PIONEER ask cewenn 4f 5 

re oe 5 5 

(| Ae ee 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--_--_-- 5 5 

Productiveness --_--.--.---.-- 45 35 

Unusual quality: 

RN al ac iecdaskinanceese 5 

Color, earliness -_---- 5 
CC er 90 0 920 
Ratings --_90 92 


Clear Eye (Kelway).* Brilliant scarlet with 





small clear white throat. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 8. Days to blooming—104. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DE iinaitanaicaitrrdssmeeahe 20 20 
A ne ere 13 5 14 
I, este diek Mh eth cekiiein aes aacnes 5 5 
Substance cut -..--..-.-- 10 10 
Spike: 
a eee 5 5 
ere 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
= ie open_. 4 5 
PURE ins wicecce 5 5 
II «sis, ccs Voisiliniiiicibeihdnbn tn eaitite 5 4 
WE crebundmieninssaneeneneed 5 5 
Disease resistance -__.__--_--- 5 5 
Productiveness -.............. 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Cee 2 2 
Totals  ..--.895 89 
Ratings --.90 89 
Collette. (Lemoine).t Very pale clear violet 


shading to lilac on edges; lower petals lined 





crimson-carmine. Form—wide open. Soil—sandy 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 11. Days 
to blooming—97. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
PE ccisinusncoswonenwon 20 
Dt: clpvcicainncenaenareie 135 
ee aa ee aes 5 
Pe GUE no ncuccucccn 10 
Spike: 
I ss. iste ism rinicubineciamiiaie 45 
cerca eS Poe ae 45 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ “ open_-_ 5 
ee es ee 5 
pe ees 4 
NEED? “icaahp ianieahiiiahn tanning etcaaeine 5 
Disease resistance __-_.------- 5 
Productiveness --..-.-...--.--- 3 
Unusual quality: 
Number open, color -- 5 
oy ee 935 
Rating —-_..94 


Collonade (Brown). Formerly known as Colo- 
nial. Color (Ridgeway). Rose Pink, tips flamed 
with Rose Red; bases lighter; bases of lower 
petals blotched Dark Tyrian Rose with center of 
Ox-blood Red ending in a spear-head of Martius 
Yellow; pistil Pallid Rose Pink; anthers Laven- 
der Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil—grav- 
elly loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 13. Days 
to blooming—118. Planted—June 17 (small 
Days to blooming—92. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial] 
SIRE: dinnnndmirmunvimnniaana 20 20 
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c ’ 25 
SDs Scone ncdbaemagaes 13 13 Productivencss <.............. 3 OS are eee eRe 3.5 
IN ob ig niece aceasta al 5 5 Unusual quality: a. ees 3 
Substance cut ........... 7 7 Re ne ee 3 Florescence : 
Spike: —-. Number blooms --_-_-_-- 4 
I Ss es reed 35 3.5 , | ee 825 bi _ open_. 4 
Se ee eee 5 5 Rating ----83 Peete 2.02262... 4 
Florescence: etd ra I he 5 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 ; 0 EES eee 4 
“ “— open__ 2 3 Comet (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Jasper Disease resistance ___________- 5 
Placement --.._-._---- 5 5 Red, -bases of lower Pinard Yellow with stippled Productiveness ________._____ 3 
0 ae 5 4 blotch of Dahlia Carmine; pistil Pale Lavender ; Unusual quality: 
RN tee co emma esince 4 4 anthers Amethyst Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis eS ee 5 
Disease resistance __-_--__-_- 5 5 Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June aa 8 
Peeaustwveness ............... 5 5 18. Days to blooming—66. Total _____. 88.0 ¥ 
Unusual quality: Rating ----88 Ww 
Color, productiveness _4 RATING osnsin cone iw ae the 
— ge gpencone Flower: Exhibition Commercial str 
bloom from young Color 17 15 Constancy (Metzner). Color (Ridgew 
i a a a 8 Morac eras q Scarlet Red throat blending to Rose Red te ia 
EE RE ts Fa 5 5 bases of lower petals White nearly covered wi, el 
—_ ees Pe 6 = 5 Substance cut ____-_--__- 55 5.5 Scarlet Red which is lined with Carmine shall pul 
atings -- 87 Spike = Maroon. Pistil Light Rosolane Purple: an 
anthers Dark Negrosin Violet. Form—wia, 
ae . ——erneremcnneneent spreading Lily. Soil—gravelly loam. Seam fj Y° 
Colonial (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Pule Pierenconce : wet. Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—y kel 
Rose Pink shaded Rose Pink toward tips and Number blooms 4 4 ; cor 
lightly overlaid Rose Pink; bases of lower petals “ . cum.. $8 3 RATING 
Pinard Yellow edged Light Phlox Purple; pistil Piasement ee 3 4 VALUES PER CENT nef 
Pale Rose Pink; anthers Pinkish Lilac. Form— foliage __....--........... 4 3 Flower : Exhibition Commercial hat 
wide Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. St eee RR RNS 3 3 MMS Gocco oust eueneae 18 20 sm 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—57. Wikies saatence ........_.. 4 4 Pe oii eee memes 12 12 re 
RATING Productiveness ........-..-.. 8 2 Form .......-.---.-.----- 5 5 - 
VALUES PER CENT Unusual quality : _Substance cut --.--.--.-- 7 7 ‘ 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial ee 2 Spike: fat 
Color -------------------- 20 20 Barnness ............ agg woce nn ----------- 3 4 ult 
SE rere een ees. 12 12 ioe a ------------------- 5 5 ing 
Se ee ee 5 5 Totals ..... 66 0 65 5 orescence: 
Substance: Ratings __.63 66 Number blooms ------ 3 3 gre 
OS ee 3 3 wi ” open__ 4 4 not 
f When eut ............ 3 3 i. Placement -----_----- 5 5 you 
Spike: Commandant Deloncle (Vilmorin-Andrieux) Foliage --------------------- 9) 4 So 
eh 5 5 Violet crimson with white medial lines. Form— Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
__ | Sa 4 4 wide round. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—very Disease resistance ------------ a 5 wh 
Florescence : dry. Planted—May 29. Days to blooming—101. Productiveness -..-----..-..-- 45 35 son 
Number blooms --_-__-- 5 5 RATING ae ee j 
i ~~ @pen....5 4 eenens sane ere ee 2 
e Placement erecee----- 4 Flower: Exhibition Commercial Color, earliness ...... 5 de 
OE a eee 4 5 Color 20 -— hol 
oo 2 ee 5 5 NE ne en ae 13 Totals -----83.5 87.5 for 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--_ 4 4 ati 45 Ratings 84 88 i 
Productiveness --_--_-----_--_ 45 3.5 i ae 10 = 
Unusual quality : Spike reaver er ra t t (Child: ) Int brilli t | 18 | 
Form, color, numb f Contrast ( s). ntense brilliant scarlet 
8 senna: Length ------------.----- 35 with large light yellow throat ;the throat often rh 
Color, number of blooms —_ >a aatamatmeatl 4 showing a mere trace of yellow tinting. Form— Th 
d ik li- MECSCeNCe - wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet, is 1 
an spikes, earil Numb bl 5 . 
a Oe 5 oo ae eet S Planted—May 11. Days to blooming—93. are 
can pen-_- ° 
5 Placement -........-.. RATING ral 
Totals Siena 88.5 87.5 EES ee ne eee 5 VALUES PER CENT ma 
Ratings --_89 88 "= rere 4 Flower : Exhibition Commercial a | 
Disease resistance -__________- 5 NN ice cake a ee 20 
‘ ‘ ‘ a i A Ra a BOTS eee an¢ 
Columbia (Childs).* Light scarlet vermilion ai pene ~eemeiemannin 2.5 —. _ : 
with magenta lines in throat and lower petals. on — 3 Substance cut ___.-_--___- 10 P 1 
Form—wide _loose-petaled floppy. Soil—clay OE ane nm nnn emma e=o= . Spike: eS ee eae Heasen ae gal 
loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. Days Total QR 5 Length 3 has 
to blooming—81. Rating sao=< note pare ersatnpmeericoum en AE 4 yes 
RATING cia . eee ren ee ee ’ 
VALUES PER CENT wigs oe em , any 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 5 ti a open_- 5 Bee 
RNY a a csitaca cine ence 11 11 Conspicuus (Childs). Clear light cardin1I- P ae the 
: dA 4 ign PIR nn cen cn 4 
SS 12 12 scarlet with large white throat. Similar to Con- a ind TENOR 4 lac 
a ee ees 3 3 trast (Childs), possibly a little lighter. Form— Vigor : Sortie Sa : 
Substance cut --_--_--_-- 6 6 wide open. Soil = : pee Se z mm! 
, Pp —clay loam. Season—very dry. Disease resistance __...._.._.. 5 
Spike Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—96. i 85 Sor 
angels 25 25 Productivenass ............... 3.5 
fees ir See ee 4 4 RATING Unusual quality: sar 
Florescence : i aaa Fl : E hibition "Co CENT ial Number b of blooms, b flo 
ato tee 25 25 eS ox — ommercia number open o--- 5 I 
ee “ . open... 2 3 SE EeeertEe 14 Total 89 5 tav 
. Placement ----------- 5 ERRORS 5 Rating ___- 90 th 
Foliage ---------------------- 3 3 Substance cut jai aad q oY , 
OS eee 4 4 oo nat 
Disease resistance ------.----- 5 5 . Length 3 cro 
Productiveness ............... 5 5 ee 3 Cornell (National Bulb Farms). Very pale six 
Unusual quality: —_ clear pink. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. | 
Number of spikes -- 2 ; aR icnene. 4 Season—wet. Planted—May 28. Days to bloom- 
—_— — “ “ mee ing—88. r 
Totals -....65.0 68 0 — RATING 
Ratings --_65 68 alin Placement ----------- : VALUES PER CENT a 
ng ER er re ee ee 3 iar — ae = 
Disease resistance --_--_-___--_ 5 “lle aie pag aca i aa 
Comanche (Kunderd; introduced by Breck-Rob- Productiveness . _......... 3 Size --------------------- 11 12 my 
inson Co.). Vivid scarlet. Form—wide open. [Unusual quality __.._.--...-_- 0 Form ------------------- 5 5 fee 
Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. Planted— _ Substance cut ------------ 10 10 st 
May 31. Days to blooming—87. ce 79 a om = ‘ a 
; pa I gS la id fend a me 3.5 0 
RATING enue anaes Rating --.-79 _ eae 5 5 tne 
recep ae " Florescence: 
oe: ‘ — Commercial Recs bined 2 5 5 fill 
Size ee ae eee 11 Conspicuus (Dames). Light blue, lower petals 9) open. 5 5 ric 
Sia ane sac aca 5 blotched darker with centers of yellow. Pansy- : eee 5 5 nat 
ees 85 like effect in its coloring. Form—wide open. Foliage --------------------- 5 5 the 
a Soil—fibrous loam. Season—very dry. Planted— Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 Sig 
Length 3 May 29. Days to blooming—90. ee PeNNANOe W565 cs rs : m 
1a Sire 0 ee een NS 
eee 4 - RATING wines ioces a a 
Florescence : VALUES PER CENT Unusual Dig h sini 4 wa 
Number blooms ------ 5 Flower : Exhibition Commercial ) P — 3 wit 
= " open_. 4 DE Gacccacscumaunammaee eee I ee ; b 
Peeeetnent: .6i5655--. 3 BE nankeeiiemamesncenwe 14 an ; a 92 0% 
i: Saconturednsecknnsons 5 i itsenibesinnioninices 5 a ae 7 gre 
0, ae ee 3 Gupstance cut ........... 8.5 ee cee 7g x 
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(Continued in February issue) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Gladiolus From Seed 


BY J. L. GIBSON, (In Gardening Illustrated) 


would waft us to the devil! 

Straight is the road that leadeth 
to Avernus, and all the subtle lures with 
which it is baited lie to hand also along 
the gardening way. Truly its paths are 
strewn with flowers in a very literal 
sense. Think along the line of your gar- 
dening experience—first you try an odd 
bundle of plants from the street barrow, 
and that leads later to named varieties. 
Your custom is transferred from the 
kerb merchant to the specialist; you be- 
come whelmed with keenness till you 
neglect your golf and you~ find your 
handicap growing larger instead of 
smaller; all the evils of unresisted sin 
are upon you, till one day you make your 
fnal plunge and start raising your 
favorite flower from seed. But in that 
ultimate plunge you make the astonish- 
ing discovery that your precipitate pro- 
gress has been that of the pilgrim and 
not of the rake, that you have immersed 
yourself in bliss and not in torment. 
So gardening, after all, is not a vice— 
which may be good news for the wives of 
some of us! 

The celestial dream of the good gar- 
dener is to raise a new variety of his 
hobby flower that will outshine all its 
forebears, and the only way to get on 
with the materializing of such a dream 
is to get high-class seed (your own for 
preference) and start experimenting. 
The hobby flower of many enthusiasts 
is the Gladiolus, but there are those who 
are shy of trusting themselves to the 
raising of bulbous plants from seed, 
mainly perhaps from the impression that 
a long time must elapse between sowing 
and culling the flowers. And this im- 
pression is certainly not dispelled, as re- 
gards the Gladiolus, by anything that 
has been written on the subject in past 
years. One seldom, indeed, comes across 
any hints on raising this flower from 
seed, and when they chance to be found 
they are hopelessly wide of the truth, 
lacking in common sense, unhelpful, and 
uninspiring. The text invariably is: 
Sow your seed in shallow boxes of light, 
sandy soil and wait five years for your 
flowers. 

It was sheer impatience that first 
taught me the absurd case with which 
the Gladiolus can be grown from its 
natural beginning. I hed made a few 
crosses between what were then (some 
six years ago) very fine varieties of 
Gandavensis and  Lemoinei hybrids. 
When the following Spring arrived I 
cast around for some means of escaping 
the long and tedious wait of half a dec- 
ade or so before seeing the result of 
my work, and it occurred to me that 
feeding the young seedlings instead of 
starving them sounded much the more 
logical procedure. So I fed them. I 
tried sowing in deep boxes well-nigh 
filled with the good, though not grossly 
rich, compost I used for pot-grown Car- 
nations, leaving just about one inch at 
the top for a lighter and sandier medium 
in which I considered germination would 
start more comfortably. This sowing 


Wee gardening a vice how soon it 


was made at the beginning of April 
without the aid of artificial heat, the 
boxes being placed on a piece of old 
greenhouse staging standing in front of 
4 south wall. 


During the Summer I 


knew I was on the right tack, for the 
seedlings grew with almost rude vigor, 
and a few of them were already thick- 
ening at the base for bloom when Boreas 
switched on a “north-easter” early in 
October, and frost finished my watchful 
vigil for the year. But I was content. 
I could now laugh at the books and 
chortle over the: making of a discovery. 
I was a City man then, but that little 
adventure began to torture me with the 
prospect of illimitable discoveries if all 
my time could be devoted to my hobby. 
It obsessed me in crescendo till I took 
the fateful step for good or ill. 

In the Summer of 1920 I had made 
about 25 crosses, mostly between various 
Primulinus Hybrids, but a few were be- 
tween large-flowered and Primulinus 
Hybrids. It will be remembered that 
1921 had a long and hot Summer, and as 
my seed had -been sown in February, 
in a moderately warmed house, the 
youngsters made very rapid growth, and 
between August 22 and the middle of 
November actually over 20 per cent. of 
the seedlings flowered. I do not wish to 
convey the impression that one can al- 
ways look for this percentage of bloom 
from each year’s sowing, because so very 
much depends on the weather, date of 
sowing, amount of heat employed to give 
a good start, etc., but every season should 
yield a minimum flower crop of five per 
cent., which was about last Summer’s 
portion, with little more than half a sea- 
son’s growing weather, and there is little 
excuse for not flowering 80 per cent. of 
the plants the second year. The points 
making for success are an early start 
with a long season of growth, good rich 
root-run, and no root disturbance—the 
seedlings should not be transplanted dur- 
ing the first year but left alone to make 
undisturbed growth. 

We use very gentle warmth to start 
germination, but we sow early, getting 
started, if possible, before February ar- 
rives. In mild weather the fire is only 
just kept going, with the temperature 
ranging from about 45 degrees by night 
to 55 degrees during the day, or as much 
higher as the sun heat allows. 

Germination is slow and often irregu- 
lar. In about six weeks the first tiny 
spears of green appear, but they will 
continue to come up from time to time 
for three months or more, though the 
great majority of the seeds sprout within 
eight weeks of these early sowings. Seed 


sown in May or June will germinate - 


in a fortnight, but from these no flow- 
ers need be looked for until the following 
Summer. 

After growing quickly for two or three 
weeks the young plants seem to pause in 
their stride, and just before the advent 
of the second leaf a few will turn yellow 
and go to rest. These are not dead but 
have simply completed their first stage 
of existence, and will come away strongly 
either in the late Autumn (like the 
winter growth of the Ixia) or in the 
Spring following. The others now form 
the second leaf and thicken out at the 
base. By the middle of June, or thereby, 
they begin to grow strongly, each suc- 
ceeding leaf being taller and broader 
than the one before. The fourth and 
fifth leaves often grow up to a height of 
four feet, and though in the growth of 
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a mature bulb the flower comes through 
the sixth and sometimes the seventh 
leaf, in the case of young seedlings it 
often develops from the fifth. Towards 
the end of August the first flowers 
should open, and if the weather chances 
to be mild throughout October and part 
of November growth will be continuous, 
with quite a large percentage of blossom 
before the season ends. We have cut 
flower spikes as late as the third week in 
December, and had the flowers open at 
Christmas in a warm room. 


The amateur will find old margarine 
boxes very useful for growing seedlings 
in. They are about ten inches deep, 
fourteen inches long, and twelve inches 
wide. A few holes should be drilled in 
the bottom for drainage, the rougher 
parts of the compost placed on the bot- 
tom, and the box filled up to within two 
inches of the top with a good, well- 
enriched potting medium. Above this 
one inch of lighter, more porous, material 
can be placed, in which the seed will 
germinate and make its early growth 
before seeking the richer soil beneath 
as the roots strike downward. 

The following will make a very satis- 
factory compost for seedling Gladioli:— 
Fibrous yellow loam, eight parts; well- 
rotted cow or farmyard manure, three 
parts; leaf-mould or peat, two parts; 
crushed plaster rubbish or old mortar, 
half part; coarse silver sand, haif part. 
A little crushed charcoal and about a 
5-inch potful of bone-meal, and the same 
of well-weathered soot to a bushel of 
compost, will still further. add to the 
qualities of the soil. All the ingredients 
should be well mixed and turned over a 
few days before being used. When filled 
up to one inch or so of the rim the sur- 
face is smoothed over and the seeds sown 
in rows one and one-half inches apart, 
and quite close to each other in the 
rows. A margarine box will take 150 
seeds, and I use a fine pair of tweezers 
for placing each individual seed in posi- 
tion, the wafer of tissue-like substance 
surrounding the seeds making them very 
easy to handle in this way. After plac- 
ing in rows the seeds are then pressed 
into the soil about one-half inch deep 
and the surface once again smoothed 
over. Pieces of glass placed over the 
box, or even brown paper, will keep the 
surface soil moist till germination is as- 
sured. We use neither in our own gar- 
dens, but keep a lookout to see that the 
soil does not get dry on top. After the 
seedlings are up it is advisable to stir 
the soil frequently between the rows, 
otherwise the surface tends to get caked 
or moss covered. The stirring keeps the 
soil sweet and pervious to water, and 
weeds have less chance to take hold of 
the larder prepared for better and more 
deserving occupants. 

The choice of seed is naturally a very 
important matter, and as it takes the 
same time for poor seed to grow as good, 
it is sheer waste of such time to resort to 
any sort of produce and expect class re- 
sults. On the principle that sow’s ears 
do not make superfine purses, one must 
not expect to create astonishing flowers 
from seed of ordinary bedding varieties 
of Gladioli. In this connection our ex- 
perience may be helpful. We are con- 
stantly getting form and colour in very 
alluring guise from seed of Nydia, 
that archetypal “Prim” which has cap- 
tured the affection of every genuine 
flower-lover. At Holland Park Show 
last Autumn, my esteemed friend, the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob, came up to me be- 
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fore leaving for home “just to have one 
more look at Nydia before saying good- 
bye.” There is a whole world of elo- 
quence in such a statement from such a 
critic. Nydia’s seedlings are always in- 
teresting, and I may say that we have 
some of her children under closest guard 
till such time as we can release them to 
out-Nydia Nydia. - Byron L. Smith is 
another argosy of fine things amongst 
the large-flowered type; so, too, Field 
Mouse and Pink Wonder; but, of course, 
there is not enough seed of these sorts to 
supply every would-be grower. 

As I said before, the best way is for 
each to save his own seed and keep it to 
himself. There is enough amusement to 
last for 100 years to come in this great 
game. 





Fragrant Gladioli 


One of my California subscribers 
speaks about improvement in Gladi- 
oli along the line of securing fra- 
grance, and suggests that more pub- 
licity be given to this quality. 

While it is well understood that 
some of the Gladiolus species have 
fragrance, it is not, so far as known 
to the Editor, claimed that any vari- 
ety in commerce is at all fragrant. 
With the many other good qualities 
of the Gladiolus, if fragrance could 
be bred into it, it would be supreme 
as a cut flower. 

While fragrance is not of para- 
mount importance in any flower it is 
desirable in all. Many people, in fact 
most people, when introduced to a 
new flower, at once put the flower to 
their nose to see if there is fragrance, 
and are at once disappointed if there 
is none. It seems to be almost in- 
tuitive to expect fragrance of some 
kind in a flower. 





Owing to pressure of several special 
articles this month one or two of 
the regular departments have been 
crowded out, but these will come back 
next month with added strength. 

Don’t forget that the Wayside 
Ramblings department and the Queries 
and Answers department contain 
many useful suggestions. Both these 
departments are not up to their usual 
standard this month and much useful 
material is being carried over. 





Red Poppy 


Unfold and bloom, 
Imprisoned fire, 
Thro air loom, 
Higher and higher. 


Flaming torch, 
Burn the air, 

With scarlet scorch, 
Of flower rare. 


Your day is short, 
Long your night, 
Hence your beauty, 
Sears the sight. 


Written for THE FLOWER GROWER 
by K. Maud Clum. 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


Profitable Pastimes—Rabbit Breeding 


BY T. SHEWARD 


ABBITS are perhaps the most 
R popular pets with children, and 
have a great interest to many 
older people. As a profitable pastime 
they offer many inducements to boys 
who wish to have an interesting hobby 
and a sideline to bring them in extra 
pocket money. 


Bec : 
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make a rabbitry, with the hutches ar 
ranged in tiers all around the side, 
and with a place for storing food. 

Food for the rabbits consists 
Hay, Cabbage, Carrots, roots of all 
kinds, dry Bran, Oats, and at breed. 
ing time, milk is provided. 

In Summer, a movable type of 
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Rabbits breed rapidly, are easily 
and cheaply kept, and the surplus 
stock sells readily for good prices. 
To get best results with this hobby, 
keep only first class stock, and so get 
the very best prices for all you sell. 
There are a great number of varieties 
to select from, and when choosing 
one of these, decide which variety is 
likely to be most profitable to you; 
then start with good stock, and try to 
improve your strain by careful breed- 
ing. 

If you are breeding rabbits for food, 
the Belgian hare is a good variety to 
start with, but for pets, select some 
of the.prettily marked varieties likely 
to appeal to children, who will be the 
chief buyers. Some good sorts to 
choose for this purpose would be:— 
The Angora, a beautiful long haired 
rabbit; The Himalayan; The Lop- 
eared; The Dutch; or The Polish 
rabbits. 

After you have decided on the breed, 
the next thing will be to make a hutch. 
This should be provided with a breed- 
ing compartment, and if it is built 
outside, should be made rain-proof 
and fitted with a sliding shutter, to 
help keep the rabbits warm on cold 
nights. Where there are to be.a large 
number of rabbits kept, it is best to 


hutch can be used, provided with a 
wire bottom which permits the rabbits 
to graze, and which can be placed on 
a patch of clover and moved every day. 
A Doe should produce four or five 
litters of young each year, starting 
early in March, and ending in Octo 
ber; but if allowed to will continue 
to breed all year round. This is not 
good practice, as rabbits born during 
the Winter are not very strong, and 
not worth the trouble of raising. 
Young rabbits sell at a month old, 
and begin breeding when about six 
months. The young rabbits are sold 
by the breeder of pet stock, as early 
as possible, but those raised for fool 
are kept till quite large before selling, 
and are kept on pasture, in the mov 
able hutches, where they can get al 
abundance of food at all times. 





White and Light 
Flowers for Harmony 
(Continued from page 22) 


stable is an aid to large healthy fol 
age and flowers. Pinching off all buds 
to six or eight to a plant will give 
you handsomer blooms and _ produte 
longer stems; which will always bring 
the top price from the florist. T# 
Asters by all means. 
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THE Frower GrowER 


Home of Six Rooms in 
Beautiful “Tudorbethan”’ Style" 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


times been called “Tudorbethan,” 

meaning that it is an adaptation 
of the Tudor and Elizabethan styles as 
they were worked out in England. It 
ig a Style more often seen in larger, 
more expensive residences. 


Tin style of this house has some- 


A lot not narrower than 60 feet in 
width will be required. If the porch 
is omitted, or placed at the rear, a 50 
foot lot will be sufficient. 

This house is a distinctive and in- 
dividual type of small home, providing 
six rooms, breakfast alcove and every 








Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 6-A-64, 
Northwestern Division, Inc. 


This design, however, shows that 
stucco and half-timber treatment can 
be utilized effectively for the smaller 
home. Every effort has been made to 
keep the plan simple and economical 
in arrangement and construction. 


Bure erac 
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The house is designed to be built of 
wood frame on masonry foundation, 
exterior finish stucco and _ half-tim- 
ber with trimmings of: native stone 
or brick. 


_—~ 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
8wered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 

the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 


modern convenience. Its unique style 
is no less interesting than the splendid 
accommodations and equipment which 
the house provides. 

One enters the house from brick 
steps and a cement floored stoop 
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through a beautifully designed arch- 
way, which may be trimmed in native 
stone, or in brick. The entrance door 
opens directly into a hallway from 
which one may go immediately up- 
stairs, or turning to the left arrive 
in the living room. 

There is a coat closet in the hall 
and another closet beyond a door from 
this hallway into an entry that goes 
to the kitchen. 

The living room fireplace as well as 
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the living room itself, with its fine 
bay-window and casement openings, 
is most individual in character and a 
decided feature. 


The kitchen is a scientific model and 
saves many steps for the housewife. 


There are two entrances to the 
basement, one from the kitchen and 
the other from the outside. In the 
basement there is a furnace room, fuel 
room, laundry and spaces for storage 
of fruit and vegetables. 


MATERIALS USED: Wood frame on 
masonry foundations. Exterior finish 
stucco and half timber, trimmings of 
native stone or brick. 


DIMENSIONS: 


WIDTH: Over all breadth, including 
porch and garden entrance is about 
48 ft. 


DEPTH: Over all depth including the 
bulkhead (outside entry to basement) 
and bay window is about 33 ft. 
PORCH: 7 ft. 6 in. x 13 ft. 6 in. 


FACING: As shown it is designed to 
face West or North. The plans can 
be reversed for other facings. 


BASEMENT: In the basement there are 
the usual furnace room, fuel room, 
laundry, and space for vegetable and 
fruit storage. There are two en- 
trances to the basement—one from the 
kitchen, the other from the outside, 
with the outside stairway reached from 
the kitchen porch. It is covered with 
a hinged door. 


CLOSETS: Coat closet on first floor, 
convenient to hall and living room. 
Extra closet in entrance hall. Broom 
closet in side entry. Built-in china 
cupboards in breakfast alcove. Four 
bed room closets; linen closet in upper 
hall; also extra closet that can be used 
either for a towel closet or as a broom 


— Large storage closet in upper 
all. 


BREAKFAST ALCOVE: Between din- 
ing room and kitchen, with built-in 
seats, table, and china cupboards. 





Home Made Sparrow Trap 


I accidentally discovered a Sparrow 
trap which is a success with me at least. 

I have a woven wire leaf rack for my 
wheelbarrow. The rack has neither top 
nor bottom, as the bottom of the wheel- 
barrow supplies a bottom for the rack. 

The trap is operated as follows: I 
find the place where the Sparrows con- 
gregate, and make a platform on the 
ground about three feet square. On 
the platform I feed the Sparrows liber- 
ally for a week. I want the Sparrows 
of the neighborhood to know where feed 
is abundant. 

The next step is to set the trap. I 
take the leaf rack off the wheelbarrow and 
place it bottom side up over the plat- 
form on the ground and tie a bransack 
over the rack so that the Sparrows can- 
not escape at the top. I prop up one 
end of the rack with a stick a foot long. 
A string is tied to the stick and I get 
behind something that will screen me 
from the sight of the Sparrows. When 
a bunch of Sparrows are eating on the 
platform I pull the string and the rack 
falls and the Sparrows are caught. 


W. E. BRAINARD 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Cheap Homes May be Most Expensive 


BY MAURICE I. FLAGG 


Director of Service 
The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of the United States 
Copyright, 1924 


F YOU decide to build your new 
] home on the policy, “it is not what 
you pay, but what you get for what 
you pay,” you have started a thrift 
and money saving campaign. This 
may suggest a need for unlimited 
money, but such is not the case if you 
consider carefully what you are doing 
and realize fully what an important 
step you are taking in building a home 
of your own. ; 
Just what is meant by such a policy? 
Let us take for example two completed 
new homes ready to live in, both prac- 
tically the same size, style, equip- 
ment and conveniences. One may cost 
$15,000, the other $17,500. Because 
of the $2,500 difference, you may say 
the $17,500 home is “high priced.” 
In the end, however, the $15,000 home 
may prove to be the more expensive, 
due to cheap workmanship, poor con- 
struction, improper use of materials, 
and the need for constant repair. In 
other words, the $15,000 home may 
really be the high priced home. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


Don’t forget there is a difference in 
actual money saving between things 
“high priced” to begin with and oth- 
ers, whose initial saving is low and 
priced high in the end. It is worth 
while to remember this point, because 
it will save you trouble, worry and 
many dollars. Examples of this fact 
occur every day in the things you buy. 

When it comes to building your 
home, even though it be a smaller 
home, you will profit in the long run 
by figuring your home building prob- 
lem in terms of service and value. It 
is poor business to skimp and skin 
to save a few dollars on the initial 
cost, if in the end you have a contin- 
ual outlay for repairs. You can build 
with cheap materials and poor work- 
manship, you can cut and prune costs, 
you can use substitutes and inferior 
materials. If, however, at the end of 
six months the roof leaks, the plumb- 
ing balks, the paint peels—don’t blame 
the roof, the plumbing or the paint. 


QUALITY MATERIALS PAY IN END 


It pays to use quality materials. If 
anything goes wrong, if the plumbing, 
heating or piping fails, the makers of 
quality materials are ready to stand 
back of their products. Their repu- 
tation is at stake. True economy in 
home building means getting full 
value for each dollar. Quality ma- 
terials will give you service, and serv- 
ice means value. 

But the easiest way to cut costs and 
practice true economy is to eliminate 
waste. Now how can you eliminate 
waste? By erecting your home from 
a plan designed to give you maximum 
home requirements within minimum 
space, and also by using material and 


home equipment to the best advantage. 

You may have observed homes that 
are almost completed and have noted 
unused lumber lengths, studs, joists, 
flooring, bricks, and short ends scat- 
tered around the house and lot. This 
left-over lumber usually provides the 
home owner with kindling wood for 
years to come. But it costs $30.00 or 
$40.00 per thousand feet, and such 
waste makes mighty expensive fuel. 
Sometimes this waste amounts to as 
much as the first year’s interest on 
your home building investment. In 
nearly every case most of this loss is 
unjustified. 

Another important source of waste 
is the unnecessary use of elaborate 
finish and expensive equipment, par- 
ticularly in smaller houses. You can 
build an extravagant, complicated 
roof; you can overload your home 
with unnecessary meaningless details 
such as monstrous brackets, wide pro- 
jecting eaves, heavy cornices, and 
frilly things. Much of this has little 
or no architectual merit, renders no 
service, ‘detracts from the beauty of 
your home and piles up the total cost 
to unjustified amounts. 

Competent architects, conscientious 
contractors and builders have for 
years been talking about the impor- 
tance of sound construction. There 
is nothing new about the idea, and 
nobody, on the other hand, has ever 
been known to ask deliberately that 
his house should be built of poor, sub- 
stitute materials, with the knowledge 
that such materials, or even good ma- 
terials, improperly used, will soon re- 
sult in heartbreaking failures. 


START RIGHT AND END WELL 


The chief need, then, is that the 
prospective home-builder should real- 
ize just which elements in construc- 
tion are of basic importance, and 
which are not. The details which 
catch the eye, the attractive things 
about a new house—even the new 
and wonderful conveniences,—are not 
necessarily of fundamental impor- 
tance. These things can be added at 
any time, but the house, once built, 
cannot have the construction of its 
walls, roof, or foundations changed 
without great trouble and expense. 
And anyhow, the roof, walls, and foun- 
dations ought to be right to start with. 

When we think about buying an 
automobile we can take the efficiency 
of the motor for granted, and fix our 
attention on other points. But it is 
not so in homebuilding. We cannot 
take the fundamentals for granted. 





“ Whitewood” Tree 


May I add the following to what ‘was 
said in the August issue of your maga- - 
zine about this tree? 


\ 
Bh bya: 
2a 


January, 1995 


In Putnam and Westcheste countie 
especially to the north and call of P, 
skill, N.Y., it is a very common trea 
beautiful yellow leaves in the Fal] 
ing one of the most conspicuous fea 
in the landscape. One at Mohegan 
is the largest tree in the neighbor 
although its height was sadly diminises 
many years ago when it w 
lightning. “a 4 

Cuas. HUNTINGTON Surry 





Rose Lore and Superstition 


(Continued from page 14) 


point of withdrawing when he spied , 
Rose Petal at his feet. This he took 
up and placed so lightly upon the sur. 
face of the water that not a Single 
drop was misplaced. Recognizing his 
ingenuity the doctor was received 
among the number of the Silent 
Academicians. 


The Moss Rose is the symbol of 
Voluptuousness. There is a very jp. 
teresting tradition regarding the or. 
gin of the Moss Rose, which is beg. 
tifully expressed in the following 
lines: 
“The Angel of the flowers one day, beneath g 

Rose-tree sleeping lay ; 

Awaking from his slight repose, the ange 
‘0. yo oy ty, till fai 

‘where all is fair; . ee 

For the sweet shade thou gav’st me, ask what 

thou wilt, ’tis granted thee!’ 

‘Then,’ said the Rose, with deepened glow, ‘on 

me another grace bestow.’ 

The spirit paused in silent thought:—Whe 

grace was there the flower had not? 
*Twas but a moment—o’er the Rose a veil of 

Moss the angel throws; 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, could 

there a flower that Rose exceed?” 

Culpeper, the noted English Herb- 
alist, remarks rather facetiously in his 
herbals that the “red Roses are under 
Jupiter, Damask Roses under Venus, 
the white Rose under the moon, and 
the Provence Rose under the King of 
France.” In the days in which Dr. 
Culpeper practiced his profession, 
medicine was a close ally of supersti- 
tion, consequently every plant was sup- 
posed to be under the influence of 
some planet. The red Roses were 
thought to be cooling in their action 
as they partook of the influence of 
Jupiter, so when taken internally in 
the form of a syrup made from its 
petals they ‘“cooleth an overheated 
liver, comforteth the heart, and re 
sisteth putrefaction and _ infection.” 
He tells us further that ‘‘a decoction 
of red Roses made with wine is good 
for the headache, pain in the eyes, 
ears, throat and gums, and the same 
decoction is profitably applied to the 
region of the heart to ease the in 
flammation and trembling therein.” 
He also tells us with perfect sincerity, 
it seems, that “the little white Worms 
that are sometimes found in the cet 
ter of the fruit, or hep, of the Rose, 
when dried and made into a powder 
and drank, will kill and drive forth 
the worms that inhabit the belly.’ 
So much for the practice of medicine 
in the 17th century, but nowadays We 
demand something more efficient as 
vermifuge than a decoction of worms 
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“Club-foot” of Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :-— , . 

Have you had any trouble with your Gladiolus 

clubbing at the top of the spike; i. e., 

of the buds developing except those at the 
ol they all develop at one time, formating 
he of bloom about the size of your double 
: 7 I have had this trouble during the last two 
oe eee years with the variety Mrs. Wm. Kent, 
“Diener’s)» and Glory of Kennemerland, and once 
( ing the past with Purple Glory. Do you 
— the cause and if so how it can be pre- 
wed? C. G. Morris 

Answer:—Not quite sure that I un- 
derstand Brother Morris’ question, but 
what I have always called club-foot I 
have attributed to a long cold early sea- 
gon, followed by a hot short Summer, 
or rapid growing season. There may 
be other causes for this trouble, and as 
it is stated that only the top buds de- 
velop it is possible that the above is no 
explanation. 

Will not some of my readers who have 
had this trouble and theorized on it, or 
made observations, tell us something 
further of interest? 

MADISON COOPER 





Culture of Zinnias 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

For two years I have been trying to raise 
Zinnias from s They come up about an inch 
or two, then the leaves drop off and they die. I 
used good garden soil, and kept them fairly moist. 
Can you teil me the remedy for this? H. A. G. 

Answer:—Zinnias are of very easy 
culture, thriving in any good deep soil, 
either loamy or sandy. Poor soil, in- 
sufficient sun and too much water are 
detrimental. The plants should be 
thinned so as to stand one to two feet 
apart, according to whether they are 
tall-growing or dwarf. Your trouble 
suggests that the plants were too close 
together, and perhaps in a _ location 
where they did not get sufficient sun. 
For best results with Zinnias, seed may 
be started indoors about April 1, the 
seedlings being transplanted once or 
twice before being put in their perma- 
nent place. However, they may be sown 
outside about May 1, or as soon as the 
ground is suitable for hardy annuals, 
and such plants will bleom from early 
July until frost. The newer Zinnias 
give wonderful color effects and beauti- 
fully formed flowers; they are very 
striking in a mass in the garden, and 
among our most satisfactory summer 
flowers for daily cutting—Rural New- 
Yorker 





Questions About Tulips 


To Tae Eprror :— 

We have a bed of Tulips, about 250, with some 
150 Breeder Tulips, which are wonders. A good 
friend of mine told me the rule was that Breeder 
Tulips run out in one year, and at least the 
second year they were much inferior to the first 
year, while Darwins came back well for several 
years. He advised me to take them up and rest 
them a year. Could you give me any advice? 


R. G., (IlL.) 


Answer:—As to the bulbs of Breeder 
and Darwin Tulips, also Cottage Tulips, 
there is no difference, except that the dif- 
ferent kinds give different flowers. In 
character of bulb, habit of growth, re- 
quirements, method of handling, etc., 

is no difference whatever. 


A bulb, no matter of which type, may 
be at a stage of development when 
planted that it reproduces a large bulb, 
or more than one, the second year, or that 
it divides profusely, giving a larger num- 


ber of smaller bulbs. Also it makes a 
difference whether the blossom is picked 
as soon as open, or when stale, or if a 
seedpod is allowed to develop and ma- 
ture. Also bulbs are subject to vicissi- 
tudes. Moles may cut their roots, grub- 
worms eat off the feeding roots, or 
botrytis blight weaken the plant and thus 
affect the development of the bulb. 

The Breeders, whose action prompted 
the advice given, undoubtedly had been 
through some such vicissitude. Any Tu- 
lip bulb rested over a year is like an 
egg kept over a year, so far as useful- 
ness is concerned. In other words, it 
is dead, or so near it as to be practically 
worthless. There could be nothing to 
gain by any such proceeding. A ‘lulip 
bulb is at its strongest at proper digging 
time, and maintains that strength prac- 
tically uniform until the summer heat 
and drouth are superseded by the moist 
air of approaching Autumn. Then is 
the ideal time to plant the bulb, if you 
have it. Imported bulbs should be 
planted at the first moment they can be 
procured. There is a popular opinion 
abroad that Tulips should be planted as 
late as possible, also Narcissi. This 
opinion is utterly at variance with the 
truth, and has no basis whatever. 

All Tulips come back well every year, 
provided they are given their chance. 
The planter may do his duty, and 
failure of the bulbs the second year be 
due to some “vicissitude.” There is no 
farm crop grown that can compare with 
the Tulip in certainty. If a farmer 
should plow in some Tulip bulbs in his 
fields in the Fall, there would be Tulips 
there until he died, no matter how long 
he might live. 

The imported bulbs are grown under 
conditions that give them an abundant 
moisture supply. Also they are heavily 
fertilized. Also in Holland, England, 
and the Channel Islands, they are not 
subjected to such extreme heat as they 
encounter in this country. Therefore the 
imported bulbs are large and lush, and 
give a heavy plant and tremendous 
bloom. After growing one year in this 
country they are largely the product of 
American conditions; the second year 
wholly so. Their vitality is not im- 
paired, however, and under conditions as 
good as those of Holland, they will again 
in two years be the equal of what they 
were when Holland bulbs. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





“Venus’ Looking Glass” 


To THE EbIToR :— 

Have seen a plant advertised as Venus’ Looking 
Glass. Have bought seed twice but it will not 
“come” for me. As I understand it, it thrives 
in a poor soil. Mrs. I. B. P. 

Answer:—In reply to Mrs. Ida Budd 
Prescott, Arizona, who askes for infor- 
mation regarding the plant known as 
Venus’ Looking Glass, would say that it 
is botanically known as Speculum, and 
is a very distinct and pretty species of 
this small genus of hardy annuals, at 
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one time old garden favorites, but now 
rarely met with. They do well in an 
open sunny situation in the flower bor- 
der or rockery, as they are of a some- 
what trailing habit, and grow about six 
inches in height. The flowers are of a 
rich blue color and freely produced dur- 
ing the summer months, the precise time 
depending on the season, situation and 
manner in which the plants are grown. 
The seed should be sown where the 
plants are to bloom in a deep moderately 
enriched soil and open sunny situation 
early in April. Sow thinly and give the 
plants sufficient space in which to prop- 
erly develop themselves by keeping them 
at least six inches apart. At one time 
this genus was included with Campa- 
nula. One of the species, S. perfoliata, 
is a native of this country, the others of 
Central Europe. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 





Foliage of Gladioli Turns Yellow 
To THe Epiror:— 


Can you tell me what is making so many of 
my Gladioli turn yellow and die? Is it the same 
all over the country or only in our section? 
The water we are using is taken from the 
Mississippi River but is treated strongly with 
chloride of lime to kill the germs. Do you sup- 
pose it is hurting the Glads? Some of our gar- 
dens are one-third yellow. I have pulled up 
some of the bulbs and they seem to be all right, 
except the roots are all dried up and not much 
bigger than hairs. J. P. M., (Minn.) 

Answer:—Foliage of Gladioli turns 
yellow from several different causes, but 
when they do this during the growing 
season it is usually owing to too much 
moisture, causing rot. I don’t know as 
the small amount of chloride of lime 
used to kill germs in the Mississippi 
River water could possibly be the cause. 

Then it is possible that the trouble 
may be because of lack of moisture. I 
have known varieties to ripen foliage 
early because the roots did not reach 
moisture in the soil. In short, lack of 
water or surplus water, will either one, 
cause the trouble you speak of or it may 
be caused by disease. Please write again. 


MADISON COOPER 





Quesitons and AnswersAsked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 














QUESTIONS 





WISTERIA FAILS TO BLOOM 


We have had a Wisteria vine growing 
on the trellis of our garage for about 
ten years but it has never bloomed. Is 
there any way I can cause it to bloom? 
Someone told me that if I planted an- 
other one of the opposite sex with it, 
it would bloom. Is that true, and if so 
how can I determine the sex of our pres- 
ent vine? Also if I should plant another 
vine when should it be done, in the Spring 
or Fall? Some years ago when our 
Wisteria showed no signs of blooming 
we planted a Clematis vine near it and 
the two have since intertwined. Would 
that be any detriment to its blooming? 
The Wisteria seems hardy but simply 
runs to leaves. I know that the Wisteria 
is not grown very much in this part of 
the country, but I am anxious to have 
ours bloom if possible. 


P. B., (Ohio) 
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TO INDUCE GREATEST NUMBER OF OPEN 
GLADIOLUS BLOOMS 


I should like to know if there is any 
way in which to make a Gladiolus open 
more flowers at a time. I have had 
many W. H. Phipps bloom but none open 
more than ten at one time. I have seen 
some of the blooms of W. H. Phipps 
with as many as twenty open at one 
time. Is there any way to treat them 
to make them open more? Will you 
please ask your subscribers through the 
Questions and Answers department? 

W. H. H. 


PLANTING INFORMATION WANTED 

I am asking for information through 
your Question and Answer column of 
your valuable paper. I have a space on 
the south side of house thirty-five feet 
long and two feet two inches in width 
between the cement walk and house. 
A Boston Ivy covers the wall of house. 
It is a very hot location. 

I thought of planting bulbs in the 
Fall and planting some sort of annual 
on top of them in Spring. 

Would you recommend a solid mass 
of one kind of Tulip or would you prefer 
clumps of different colors of Tulips or 
what would you think of clumps of dif- 
ferent kinds of bulbs, also what annual 
would you suggest? 

The house is a red brick so I try to 
avoid pink flowers against it. 

Can you suggest a perennial that you 
think would be effective instead of the 
bulbs and annual? 

Any information will be gladly re- 
ceived as I find it a hard spot in the 
garden to beautify. y 

Mrs. J. E. B., (Ont.) 


CATERPILLARS AND WORMS 

For several years I have been annoyed 
by large black and yellow caterpillars 
eating the leaves of Catalpa Bungei. 
I find spraying with Arsenate of Lead 
very effective. 

This year these trees are not suffering 
from such attacks as much as formerly. 
I find upon examination that the bodies 
of the caterpillars are covered with 
Small white cocoons, about one-half the 
size of a grain of rice. These cocoons 
hatch a small white maggot which seems 
to suck the life from the caterpillar so 
that he dries up and dies. 

I have also noted similar conditions 
with the large green worms that are so 
destructive to tomato plants. 

Are these small insects to be treated 
as friends or destroyed as enemies? 


F. C. Lowery, (Va.) 


TULIPS WITH IRISES 

I wish to plant Tulips in front of the 
border of my yard. There is already 
a row of Irises there, and the question I 
would like to ask is this: 

Shall I plant the Tulips in front or 
back of the Irises? Border is at the 
back of my yard, and it is six or eight, 
or perhaps ten feet wide, and two hun- 
dred feet long, and planted with shrubs 
and small trees like Flowering Crab, 
Red Bud, Hawthorne and many tall 
growing perennials with New England 
Asters toward the front. Will the Tu- 
lips thrive if planted in back of Irises, 
and if planted in front will not the 
Irises crowd them out? 

I will much appreciate a correct solu- 
tion of the problem and thank you for 
the favor. 


Mrs. JENNIE I. CALHOUN, (So. Iowa) 





THE FLOWER GRrowER 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS AND CHINESE 
SACRED LILIES 


A subscriber wants to know whether 
the above, after blooming in pebbles and 
water, can be planted in the open ground 
to blossom again during the summer 
months. Also if the bulblets can be 
planted in the open ground so as to 
grow them to blooming size. Informa- 
tion is also desired as to the length of 
time to grow from bulblets to blooming 
size, and length of time to rest the bulbs 
before replanting. 

If any reader is experienced along 
this line, will he please write an answer 
to these questions? 


MOST PROFITABLE IRISES AND LILIES 
WANTED 


I am interested in securing informa- 
tion on the most profitable Irises and 
Lilies for outdoor planting, and the 
commercial cut flower trade, giving pref- 
erence to the earliest bloomers, especially 
those which come into flower for Me- 
morial Day trade. 

We are in Southern Illinois. 

Would also like to know what size 
bulbs are preferable, those grading six 
inch to seven inch, seven inch to nine 
inch, or nine inch to eleven inch? 


G. C. H. 


“BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS” 


Can anyone give me the botanical 
name of the old-fashioned hardy per- 
ennial known as “Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers”? It blooms in late May or 
June in Southwestern New York. Flow- 
ers are borne in panicles, and are of a 
bluish pink. Literally thousands of 
flowers are carried, giving a misty effect. 
Foliage similar to Cosmos but not so 
finely divided. 

Mrs. F. F. D. 





ANSWERS 





TULIPS FROM SEED 
On page 375 of the September issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER a subscriber wants 
to know the time to plant Tulip seed. 
Four years ago I planted Tulip seed just 
as soon as ripe. Some time in August, 
covering the seed one inch in depth. 
They have made growth every Spring 
since. To satisfy myself what they were 
doing I dug them up recently and find 
they run in size from one-eighth inch to 
one-half inch in four years growth. It 
seems sure that I will need to wait at 
least four years, perhap. more, before I 
get any bloom. Therefore, I will advise 
anyone who wants to grow Tulips to 

start in their younger years. 

C. G. R. 


INDUCING WISTERIA VINE TO BLOOM 

Answering Mrs. G. H. E. in Septem- 
ber FLOWER GROWER. 

The Wisteria vine might be induced 
to bloom by rather severe pruning,— 
thinning out and cutting back both 
branches and roots; selecting a good 
flowering vine and taking cuttings of 
the strong roots; or propagating by 
layering. Some of the long ripened 
shoots would, I believe, give good re- 
sults in flowering if propagated in this 
way. 

THos. Cou, (Ga.) 
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Calcium, N.Y z 
J anuary, 1995 


PROTECTING ROSES IN WINTER 
Noticing an inquiry in Tug 
GROWER about the winter protested 
Roses, I will explain a method that t 
—— for a good many vaa 
an ave never lost a Hybri 
treated. ae 
I very carefully bend a branch to 
ground and place a weight on jt: and 
continue this until all are pinned do 
Then place a heavy board over the bus! 
and remove the weights so that the board 
may hold the branches close to the earth 
This work must be done when there is 
no frost in the branches; so choose Q 
warm day. It is the sudden thay; 
out of frozen Rose bushes that ruins 
them, and by this metlod the earth pro. 
tects them so that they thaw gradually 
Mrs. C. F. B. 


IDENTITY OF ROSE 

I notice in the Queries and Answers 
Department of the August number that 
J. B., (Okla.), wants a Rose identified, 
I believe from the description that it 
is the Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Vig. 
toria. I have a Rose that was bought 
under that name that fits the description 
exactly, and J. B. does not overestimate 
its good qualities in the least. It ig g 
wonderful grower, doing splendidly 
against the north side of the house for 
me, being a perfect sheet of bloom in 
May and blooming intermittently unti] 
October as J. B. says. 

To my notion the bush Kaiserin is a 
magnificent Rose and one with which | 
am especially successful, and the climb. 
ing variety is very similar, being some. 
what smaller and displaying its stamens 
more. The latter has the same delicious 
fragrance. My friends have taken cut- 
tings from mine that have rooted readily 
and I have the pleasure of seeing one 
across the street that was taken from 
mine, making a beauty spot on the gar. 
den fence. 

I am going to suggest to Mr. McFar. 
land that he try our wonderful Rose! 


FLORENCE H. TOWNSEND, (Texas) 


RHODODENDRONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Replying to your question in October 
issue about growing Rhododendrons in 
Southern California: They grow wild 
in sections north of San Francisco, and 
success has been had with domestic 
plantings south of that city. They re 
quire sour soil. The ground can he 
soured artificially with aluminium sul- 
phate. They also require winter plant 
ing, plenty of water until established, 
and partial shade is desirable. 


Joe SMITH, (Wn.) 


TO DESTROY CUTWORMS OR SLUGS 


Cantaloupe rinds sprinkled with Paris 
Green and placed in damp places where 
slugs are most likely to gather is re 
ported as effective. Grated carrot mixed 
with Paris Green also gives good re 
sults. 

I prefer my own method. Two o 
three hours after dark I go out in the 
garden with a flashlight and a couple od 
sticks and hunt for the slugs, thoroughly 
smashing them with the sticks. The 
first night I killed several hundred 
an area about forty by eight feet 
Vhree or four nights in succession just 
about completely exterminated them 
After that a few minutes once a W 
or so gathered up a few strays. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





ND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
ROSE by J. Horace McFarland. In 

The Amateur’s Book of the Garden 

Series, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. 

HIS convenient volume, offered as a 

modern rewriting of a somewhat 
jder work, provides a handy garden 
- anual for rosarians in the colder parts 
“ the United States and a useful vol- 
ie for general consultation every- 
—. author seems strongly to favor 
budded over own-root Roses, provided 
that the proper stock be chosen. The 
importance for subsequent success of 
extreme care at first planting is 
strongly emphasized. Manure mulches 
are found undesirable from the stand- 
point of pest control, and the use of 
peat-moss, tobacco refuse, or just a ple- 
beian “dust mulch” recommended in- 
stead. “Basic slag” is among the pre- 
ferred fertilizers and for once the won- 
dering amateur is informed just what 
this magic material happens to be. 

The chapter on Rose pests is full of 

convenient hints to the end of their suc- 
cessful destruction, and most of the 
common troubles are dwelt upon, per- 
haps the principal omissions, at least 
from the west coast viewpoint, being the 
unsightly Rose rust to which some varie- 
ties, notably the magnificent George 
Arends, are at times so unhappily prone, 
and the exasperating rose-bud borer. 
- A simple analysis of the principal 
types and races of Roses is given, and 
there are short lists of Roses adapted 
for special purposes, which the begin- 
ner in particular will find exceedingly 
useful. The work of our more success- 
ful American Rose breeders is pleas- 
antly treated in one chapter, while an 
interesing account of “Roses in Antiq- 
uity” is included as the fina! chapter 
of this very practical little volume. The 
book is attractively illustrated. 


Ss. S. B. 





Our Queries and Answers depart- 
ment is again short this month, 
crowded by the advertising. More 
next month. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1928. A few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


You don’t have to travel as far as a Bee does for 


a pound of HONEY for you can 


have 5 Ibs. delivered to your door tor $1.50, if 
you do not live beyond the 3rd zone. 

A post card stating your wants is all that is 
necessary. 


J. H. GILBERT 
IPSWICH, MASS. 








Uncommon Native 


Hardy Flowers, Ferns and Cacti 
from the South and Southwest. 
Write for descriptive tist. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
FORESTBURG, TEXAS 














7 Hardy Plants for $1.00 


These plants can be sent at once or your remittance 
will reserve them for spring. ; f 
Artemecia Lactiflora, Creamy white; Asclepias Tu- 
berosa, Orange scarlet; Coreopsis Lanceolata, Golden 
Ne te Delphinium Belladonna, Turquoise Blue; 
unkia Subcordota, Pure white; Gypsophila Pani- 
culata, Pure white; Phlox, W. C. Egan, Soft Pink. 
If desired add 10c for postage. 


GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 











POTASH-MARL 


The ‘Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
1S E 40th ST., - NEW YORK 























Brunt’s Garden Guide--25c ; 


A BOOK of 63 pages answering the questions 
++ asked by amateurs, about perennial plants, 
in simple language that all will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding. 4(0 varieties described. 
25 cents with rebate cou 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 











Typer-Flumus 


“Puts The Top in Top-Soil’ 


or Gardens, Lawns.Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 16. Newton, N.J.} 














Our next catalogue will describe some new 
and original beauties. The quality we believe 
will justify our claim. Ready about Dec. 30. 


“WE STILL LEAD” 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View, a ae 


| NEW GLADIOLI FOR 1925 | 


Are you on our mailing list? | 


Calif. 











INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 

To introduce myself to readers of ‘“‘The Flower 
Grower” I am offering the following collections 
of high grade Puget Sound grown Glads guar- 


anteed true to name. 


Collection No. 2 

One %” bulb or 1 doz. bulblets, your choice, of 
each of the following: 

American Beauty (D), Fern Kyle, Henry Ford, 
J. A. Carbone, Marie Kunderd, Orange Flame, 
Pink Cloud, Richard Diener, W. H. Phipps, Wm. 
Kent, and 1 bulblet of Geraldine Farrar postpaid 


for $10.00. 
Collection No. 3 
Two bulbs of each of the following, 1” up: 
American Beauty (D), Arlon, Golden Measure, 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Masterpiece, Purple Glory, 
Rose Ash, one each of Richard Diener, Mrs. Leon 


Douglas (1%2”), Jacoba Von Beiren (%”), I Doz. 


bulblets of each, Fern Kyle, Henry Ford, Crinkles, 
% Doz. bulblets each of Wm. Kent.and W. H. 
Phipps and 2 bulblets of Dr. F. E. Bennett, entire 
collection sent postpaid for $5.50. 

GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 


EN 
DREER’S GA 


WANTS to help you to better flowers 
and vegetables. Whether you “go in” 
for a flower garden from seeds or for Dah- 
lias, Gladioli, Roses or other bulbs or 
plants, Dreer’s Garden Book brings re- 
liable directions how to grow them. 





This 224 page book Yours -FREE 


With hundreds of true-to-nature pictures 

it will help you decide what sort of garden 

3] you want. Please write for it and mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Penn. 











HOUSE PLANTS 
vaca) NEED MANURE 


3 - _~ WIZARD will put new life and 
SHEFP beauty into your plants. Un- 


m equalled for lawns and gar- 
MEANS dens. Fine for liquid manur- 
ing potted plants. 


Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















Puget Sound Glads 


Per 100—25 at 100 rate. Prepaid. Bbl. 
Large Med. Small Qt. 


America ......... $1.50 $ .90 $ .50 $ .50 
eee: 2.00 1.30 1.00 .75 
Le Marechal Foch. 3.00 2.00 .90 1.00 
Lilywhite -.-..--- 3.00 2.00 1.25 1.50 

Bbl. 1000 
MN IN, Bie twas 6.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Tyrian Beauty --. 12.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 


Red, White & Gold_ 5.00 3.50 2.00 2.00 

Terms: 25% Cash with order, Bal. C. O. D. 

250 Bbl. or 50 No. 6 of Jack London or 

Mrs. Wm. Kent (state choice) free with 

every $10.00 order received before Feb. Ist. 
Catalogue on Request. 


HOMEWOOD GARDENS 
GIG HARBOR, - - 


WASHINGTON 





A. B. deGROAT 
BATH, N.Y. 
Rare French and American Giadioli 
Catalogues on request 


The man that ay po Madam Mounet Sully on 
the American market 
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— My Wholesale List of—— 


Superior Sorts of 
Kunderd Gladioli 
—_-NOW READY — 


Cc. R. HINKLE 
ST. JOSEPH, - - MICHIGAN 
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Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 














Planting a — “me 
, Bulblets 
100 * 75c 

100 

1000 


M 
1000 2 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 10001. 
Crimsua Glow 25 10001. 
Charges Prepaid. Renck: True to Name. 
H. F. REEDER 
ALTA, - - 1o 





dHE FLOWER GROWER 


TRUE-TO-NAME 
GLADIOLI «-« DAHLIAS 


— Ask for our catalogue. —— 


P. VOS & SON, Inc. 
Grand Rapids - Michigan 





As usual, we grew the 
largest number of va- 
rieties in the U S.A. the 

past season; and our Cat- 
alogue (free) will give you the largest list of 
the best Dahlias that grow, at low prices. 


INDIANA DAHLIA ——— 
NEW ALBANY, - - - 











A Special Offer on 
Gladiolus 
that will interest you. 


J. L. CALLAGHAN 
3408 Webster St., - Oakland, Calif. 
Dahlia & Gladiolus Seed 


i i i ii te || 























Cc Cc THAYER= 
Grower of over one hundred varieties 
(ECLECTIC) 
New, Rare and Standard 
GLADIOLI 
New price list now ready. Write for just what you wan t 
321 Wallace Ave. - New Castile, Pa. 





Scientifically 
Gladiolus Seed , S<isntifcally 
ed, frem finest varieties only, such as Princely, 
z. ‘Diener, Mrs. L. Douglas, B. Shaw, Jap 
Lady, Badenia, Wm. Kent, Fern Kyle, Snow 
Glory, Indian "Summer, G. Farrar, W. H. 
Phipps, Alma, Crinkles, Dr. Elkins, Golden 
Measure, Hy. Ford, Marie Kunderd, Para- 
mount, Sulphur Frills, Wm. G. Badger, etc. 
150 for $1.00; , oa ts. $5.00. 


L. E. MILLER 
80 NOLAN ST., STRATFORD, Conn. 


GEORGE J.JOERG, Inc. 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. I., N. Y. 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower © 


i 


504 South College St. Angola, Ind 








or RIVER A -ARMS) 
Gladiolus Catalog 
“ THE WORLDS BEST’ a GLADIOL 
Now ready for distribution 
Your request for a copy of this b i 
- sesmnatir guatilien ook will tig ‘ 
NORTH RIVER FARMS 








Marshfield, Mass. 
Our free catalog f 
describing many 
ieties of this Queen of 
pccmsenge hardy, field. ” 
grown plants, is : 
for the asking. Econ ‘ 
mize by buying freshly dug Roses direct from © 
growers, at prices lower than what you are 
pad pavin Write today. 
SOUTHLAND RY CO., 


Box 591, TYLER, TEMS” 








_————— 


Peonies 


THE rare and high-grade novelties and 
standard varieties, all grown on Puget 
Sound. i list on request. 


AN W. GOODNER 
» *- 214, Seattle, Wash. 


R. F. D. 10,” 





> in Ain i in i i i ne 


From THE IRIS GARDENS ai 
Greenlands 


Roots carefully selected from the finest va. 
rieties to beautify your Garden. 


List on application. 


ROSALIE M. DAVIS 
P.0.Box127, - - 














GLADIOLUS 
Eighty varieties; the best older sorts. The 
cream of recent introductions. Write for 
Descriptive Price List. 
sian he - Pee, ee 


Oh 
TREES. ‘PLANTS - SHRUBS - “BULBS 
TWELFTH YEA 








Imperator 
Purple Perfection 
Jacoba Van Beijeren 
Orange Queen 
Je pee panes 
ll rated xxxx in Ontario Laclede Coll 
trial Plots. Photo and descriptive price ligt 
free on application. ; 
CARTE GUELPH, CANADA 








pecial oeny, oe 
$10.00 won RTH CHOI AHLIAS $5.00 
One tuber each of Judge Marean, Mrs. 
John Scheepere, Calif. Enchantress, Helio and 
Venus. Offer only good for orders with cash 
received during January. Tubers delivered 
postpaid about — Ist. Send for complete 
ist. 


descriptive pee 
FP. MESSERSMITH 
Westtiaia.” - - New Jersey 








FLORAL GARDENS 
Gladioli and Dahlias 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison, - - NEW JERSEY 

















Glad Bulbs of Superior Quality 


Send for mv list which is composed of select 

varieties. It includes Arabia the new dark 

red, Elizabeth Tabor, Illuminator and 

Marie Kunderd. : 
Nathan Van De Car 

127 Strong Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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BULBS BULBLETS 
PLANTING STOCK 


PRICE-LIST NOW READY 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 
BURLINGTON, - WISCONSIN 








EASTBROOK GLADIOLI 
Collection A—1 doz. each Mary Pickford, Flora, 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Louise and either Orange Glory or 
Scarlano for $3.50. Collection B-—1 doz. each 
Altair, Salmon Beauty, Myra, Gold Drop, and Maid- 
en’s Blush for $2.50. Both Collections and 1 bulb 
Mrs. Austin’s Yellow Treasure for $5.00. All these are 
14% in. and up. Not prepaid. No catalogue. 

EDGAR P. WALTZ 
Eastbrook Farm, TALLMADGE, OBIO 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


DAHLIA GROWER 


Seedsmen & Florists : Send your — 
want lists of Dahlias to q 
J. K. ALEXANDER 


The Dahlia King 
1-10 Central St , E. Bridgewater, Mass, 





ARCHER & VAVRA 


Largest Growers of 
DAHLIAS 
in the West 








P. O. Box 728 


Huntington Beach - Calif. 








Gladiolus Los Angeles 


The sensation of So. Calif. | ' 
= tinted orange, with orange tinted carmine 
throat. 


The most beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 





Color shrimp 


Fred C. Dostal, prominent Los Angeles 
Florist, used 7500 doz. in June, motion picture 
artists being prominent among his customers. 

This proves the alluring beauty of Los 
Angeles. 

Send for price lists of my new Gladioli, also 
standard sorts, Gladioli, Iris, etc. 

Cc. E. HOUDYSHEL 
LA VERNE, ~ 











Gladiolus Twilight — 


(Kunderd) 

For vigor of growth, fine spikes of bloom ; 
with softest color tints and excellent keeping ~ 
qualities, this variety cannot be beaten in the © 
ruffled class; all sizes bulbs. 


Also Ming Toy, A. B. Kunderd, Peach” 
Rose, ae oe Ah’. Primunella, Dorot 
— Giant Myrtle, Paramount 2 
others. 


“The Better Class Gladioli’’ 


Mention list desired— wholesale or retail 


HOMER F. CHASE 
134 Amherst St. - Nashua, N. H. 














